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GLORIA; 


OR, 


MARRIED IN RAGE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A SPOILED BEAUTY. 


Her eyes flashed fire. Convulsive rage pos- 
sesse 
Her trembling limbs and heaved her labouring 
breast ; 
Blind to the future, by this rage misled. 
She pulled down ruin on her reckless head. 
DsErpex. 


4*Davip Linpsay, will you marry me?” 

The speaker was a girl scarcely past childhood, 
young, beautiful, good, wealthy, and yet—desperate, 
as not only her words, but her every look, tone, and 
gesture proved. 

Her voice was low, her tone steadied by a power- 
ful self-control, She stood there with a pale horror, 
yet fixed resolution, on her face ; as one might stand 
on the deck of a burning ship, wrought up to choose 
death between fire and water, ready to escape the 
flames by plunging into the sea. 

He to whom she spoke was a poor fisherman on 
the estate, young. strong, healthy, and handsome, 
with the good looks that youth and health give, but 
bronzed by exposure, roughened by toil and rudely 
clothed. 

The scene of this strange interview was a small 
poy! island on the coast. The time, an overclouded 
and blustering morning near the end of January. 

He had been hard at work mending his boat, 
which lay bottom upwards on the beach, when she 
came suddenly upon him. 

Then he stood up, took off his old tarpaulin hat, 
and respectfully waited her orders. 











[4 STARTLING REQUEST, ] 


What a contrast they formed as they stood there, 
facing each other—she, the delicate, patrician 
beauty, wrapped in richest furs and finest velvets, 
yet with that look of pale horror and fixed resolu- 
tion on her beautiful face. He, the hardy son of 
the soil, bronzed and rugged, clothed in a rough 

ea-jacket and loose corduroy trousers, with their 
egs tucked into high, coarse, bull-hide boots; 
robust, erect, cordial, yet with a look of unbounded 
admiration in his fine dark eyes. 

They might have been the last young man or 
maiden left in the world, for all sign of human life 
or habitation near them, as they stood on that little, 
sterile isle—around them the dark-grey sea rough- 
ened by a high wind—behind them the mainland in 
its wintry aspect of skeleton forests, rising from 
snow-clad hills. 

“David Lindsay, will you marry me?’’ repeated 
the girl, seeing that he had not answered her ques- 
tion, but stood before her dumbfounded with 
amazement. 

** Miss de la Vera!” was all that he could utter, 
even now. 

“I know that you love me,’ she continued, 
speaking now with more vehemence, and looking 
over her shoulder from moment to moment as if, 
even in that remote, sea-girt isle, she dreaded 
espionage, eavesdroppers, discovery, pursuit, arrest. 
**T know that you love me, David. It is that which 
gives me Courage to come to you for refuge in my 
dreadful desperation. I know that you love me, 
for I heard you say so once—when you saved m 
life that time at the imminent risk of your own.” 

“ And, oh, is it possible that you can love me?” 
breathed the young man, in deep tones vibrating 
with his heart’s profound emotions; for with his 
whole heart he had loved her, deeply, ardently, 
hopelessly—with his whole soul he had worshipped 
her, afar off, as some exalted and for ever unattain- 
able good. ‘‘Is it possible that you can love me ?”’ 

“*No!” she answered, hurriedly. ‘‘I do not love 
you! Thatis, I mean I love everybody, and you 
no more than others; but oh, David, fecling sure 
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that youlove me, for you told me so once——” 


“T wasmad in my presumptuous folly—’’ began 
the youth. 

“Feeling sure that you love me, because you told 
me so once, although Ido not love you yet more 
than others, I will be your wife and try to love you 
more, if only you will take me far away from this 
place at once and forever, David! If you ever 
cared for me, stop to ask no questions ; but do as I 
ask you, and you shall have my hand and all that 
I possess!” she breatied hardly, looking over her 
shoulder at intervals, with a nervous, expectant, 
terrified manner. 

** Miss de la Vera, it is you who are mad now!” 
he replied, in a tone of ineffablo sadness and long- 
ing, as he gazed on her with something like con- 
sternation. 

And well he might! The situation was astounding. 

Here was this young girl, Gloria de la Vera, the 
daintiest beauty, the wealthiest heiress in the 
country, proposing to marry him, the poor young 
fisherman attached to the estate. It was wonder- 
ful, unprecedented, incredible! 

Why, half the young men in the community were 
mad to get her. A smile of hers would have brought 
the best of them to her feet. 

And yet she came to give her hand and her for- 
tune to this poor, unlearned young fisherman ! 

‘Nothing, nothing but temporary insanity could 
have betrayed her into such a reckless proposal,’ 
said the young fisherman to himself. 

Yet the girl who stood there before him, calm, 
pale, and steadfast as a marble statue, was not 
insane—no, nor immodest, nor unmaidenly, however 
appearances might tell against her. 

either had she done any wrong, or even suffered 
any wrong; for she had scarcely a fault in her 
nature to lead her into any: evil, and never an 
enemy in the world to do her any injury. 

Nor had she quarrelled with a betrothed lover 
and sought to revenge herself upon him by rushing 
into this low marriage ; for she had never been in 
love and never been engaged. “ i 
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Neither did she hurry towards matrimony as a 


refuge from domestic despotism, for she was the 
petted d irling of a widowed and childless uncle 
who had been a father to her orphanage ; and sbe 
had had her own rigit royal will and way all her 
little life. 


Jf there were any despotic tyrant at old Promon- 
tory Llall, that tyrant was the dainty little beauty, 


Gloria de la Vera herself, and if there were any 
*down-trodden’”’ slave, that victim wasthe re- 
nowned military hero, Colonel Marcellus de Cres- 
pigne y! 

Why, then, since no reasonable, nor even un- 
reasonable motive could be found for the mad act, 
should Gloria dela Vera wish to burl herself head- 
long down into the deep perdition of a low and 
loveless marriage ? 

‘To elucidate the mystery we must narrate the in- 
cidents of her short life. 

On the coast there is a bleak head of land thrown 
out into the sea, and united to the main only by a 
long and narrow neck of rocks. 

li this weird headland had been a little Joftier it 
would have been a promontory—or if the peck of 


rocks had been adittle lower it qvould have been an 
is'and, 

As it happened, it was neither, or it was both ; 
for, at low tide, when the meek was bare, the head 


was a promontory, and at bigh tide, when the waves 
ripplea over the rocks, it-was an island entirely sur- 
rounded, by the sea. 

Tbe ground arose gradually from the here to the 
centre, upon the highest and safest part of which 


stood a large, square, heavy, grey stone building, 
and a yard inclo, ed by a high stone wall. 

Lower down on the shore was another wall, 
called the sea-wall, 

Beyond this, on the gand, were « few scattered 
fishing-hute and boat-sheds. 

liiere was but little wegetation on the place, and 
the noarer the shorethe spauser the growth. On the 
Lill near the bowse, indeed, there were a few old 
oaks, said to have been planted more than two ceu- 
turies before by the first owners of the soil and 
builders of the house, There were, also, a few 
gigantic horse ehestputs and other fine forest trees ; 
but all these had been transplanted from the main 
land ages before. There was nothing of native 
growth on the promontory. 

Benind the house was #n old garden, where 
“ made soil’? was so rich that the place had grown 
into a perfect thicket of shrubs, vines, ereepers, 
bushes, and all sorts of hardy old plants, flowers, and 
fruit trees, 

Behind this was a kitchen garden, where a few 
veretables were with difficulty raised for the use of 
the family, and beyond were fields of thinly growing 
grass and grain, that barely afforded sustenance for 
the cattle and sheep on the premiees. 

Altogether this half sterile promontory, with its 
equare, massive, grey stone mansion, its high stone 
yard-wall, its strong stone sea-wall, its iron gates, 
and its grim aspect, looked more like a fortress or a 
prison than the hereditary home of a private family, 

The locality had also a bad reputation, and a worse 
tradition, besides ag many aliases as any professional 
burgiar. 

It was called Pirates’ Point, Buccaneers’ Bridge, 
and La Compte’s Landing. 

The story, or the history, was, that this place had 
been the frequent resort of the notorious freebooter’ 
La Compte, whose nom-de-guerre of “ Blackbeard’ 
had becn, in the old days, the terror of the sea, 

Vast treasure, it was eaid, had once been buried 
there, and might still be waiting its resurrection at 
the hands of some fortunate finder. 

However that might have been, whatever wealth of 
gold, silver, or precious stones might have lain hide 
den for ages in the depths of that sterile ground, it 
is certain that the-last proprietor of the promontory 
was poor enough. 

He was Marcellus de Crespigney, a retired officer 
ofthe army, an impoverished gentleman, 

At the time our story opens, Colonel de Oréspigney 
was a young widower, without children ‘and with- 
out family, if we except his maiden aunt, Miss 

Agrippina de Crespigney, and his youthful ward, 
Gloria dela Vera, 

His history may be very briefly summed up. He 
was the second son of a very wealthy merchant, 
whose estate being entailed upon the eldest male 
child, left little or nothing to younger brothers or 
sisters, 

Marcellus, when required to select ‘a profession, 
being of a grave and studious disposition, would 
have preferred divinity or medicine, but finally 
yielded to the wish of his father, and entered a Mili- 
tary Academy to be educated for the army. 

At the age of twenty-one be graduated with 
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with his parents previous to joining his regiment. 

He met them by appointment at Brighton, the 
headquarters and summer vesort of families, flying 
from the fierce heat and fatal fevers of tieir native 
districts to the cool breezes aud healing waters of 
the south, 

Aud here Marcellus, or as he was most frequently 
called, Marcel de Crespigney, met the great misfer- 
tune of his life, for here he first saw the lady who 
Was destined to be his wife. 

Marcel de Crespigney was one of the handsomest 
men of histime, At the age of twenty-one he was 
as beautiful as Apollo. 

His form was of medium size and fair preportions, 
his bead stately andwell set, his features Bomen- 
esque in their regularity and delicacy of onthine, his 
hair and beard were dark brown, and closely curled, 
his eyes dark hagel, with a steady, thoenghtful, 
sympathetic gaze that-had the effect of mesmerising 
avy one upon whem dtéell. 

Such beauty isteo.often an evil and a cause of 
weakness in man. Jt drequently inspires «ead 
nourishes vanity, and gaps aud blights true man- 
liness, 

Such, h »wever, Was not its effect upon Mareel 
de Crespigney. 

Hie bad his fatal aveakmess, as you will p: 
discover; but that «weakness did nat take ite root 
in self-ilove—quite the gontrary. 

li he had possessed vanity, however, he qrould 
have found awnurfeit of food for it, 

Wherever he appeared, he was notieed as the 
handsomest man in the company, and mapy were 
the light-headed and oft-hearted girls who felt 
more or less in love with him. 

At Brighton, in the immediate cirele of hismother 
and sisters, lie met a party—the Count Antenio de 
la Vera, an aged Portuguese grandee, dis 
wife, the Countess Hleanora, her sister, Buscbie La 
Compte, and their three year old daughter, mamed 
after the good Queen of Portugal, Maria da Gloria; 
but for the radiant beauty of her fair complexion 
golden bair, and sapphire eyes, which she inherited 
trom her mother, they called her Gloria, only. 

Oj all the people present this child took suddenly 

end solely to the young lientenant. She would 
leave iather, mother, auntie or nurse, to leap into 
the arms of her “Own Marcel,” as she soon learned 
to cail him. It was wonderful; and superficial 
people said it was his gay uniform ‘that attracted 
the ehild—but then the child looked only at his 
eyes! 
But there was another of the party who found 
great pleasure in the presence of Marcel de Crés- 
piguey. This was Miss Eusebie La Compte, the 
sister of the Senora Eleanora. 

They, the sisters, were orphan danghters and 
co-heiresses of old George La Compte, of La Compte’s 
Landing and Pirates’ Promontory, 

In the division of the estate after the death of 
their parents, the most valuable portion, La 
Compte’s Landing, had been given to the eldest 
daughter, Eleanor, and the least desirable Promon- 
tory Hall, to the youngest, Eusebie, 

It was while the sisters were residing at the 
house of their guardian, an eminent lawyer, that 
they made the acquaintance of the Count de la 
Vera, then ambassador from Portugal. He was a 
bachelor, and attracted by the radiant blonde beauty 
of the eldest sister, he had proposed for her hand. 

Eleanor, whose heart was free, and whose fancy 
was fascinated by the prospect of rank, wealth and 
position, promptly accepted the offer, aud in due 
time became Madame de la Vera. 

A very brilliant season followed their marriage, 
then a tour of the fashionable watering-places. 

Finally, when the ambassador was recalled, he 
went to Lisbon to resign his portfolio, and then he 
came back and settled down on his cs ates. Tut 
not for long. 

Troubles broke ont. Possessions were insecure. 

Oount dela Vera sold eff his property and in- 
vested largely in land. 

By this time the Senora Eleanora’s health began 
tofail, Then ber doting husband sent for her sister 
to travel with her and to help to relieved her of the 
care of their infant daughter, Gloria, 

They all went to Brighton together, and thas it 
happened that we found them in the company of 
Madame de Crespigney and her danghters, 

Eusebie La Compte, the heiress of the bleak pro- 
montory, had not the radiant beauty of hersister, 
whose brilliant complexicn, shining golden baireand 
aparkling blue eyes had beeninherited by her daugh- 
ter; no, the pale face, sandy locks and eyes of 
Eusebie formed but a tame copy of the brighter 
pictare, 











Yet Eusebie could not be called “ plain,” and far 





honours, and then went to spend a short leave 
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less “ingly.” Her fonm seemed cast in the same 
mould as that of her beautiful elder sister, only it 
was thinner. Her profile had the same classic facial 
angle, but it-was sharper. Her complexion was quite 
as fair, ouly it-was paler. Her hair was.of the.same 
colour, only it was duller. Her eyes were.of the 
same hue, but they were dimmer. 

If Eusebie had been healthy and happy, she would 
have been as beautiful and brilliautas her sister; or 
if she had been smitten, as Eleanor had, by hectio 
fever only, which gives colour to the cheeks, and light 
to theeyes. But to be afflicted with malaria, which 
dulls the complexion and dims the eyes, is quite 
another thing. 

Nevertheless, there were times when Eusebie was 
almost beautiful. It was when any strong emotion 
flushed her cheeks and fired her eyes. 

The West Indian party did not go much into 
society, The health of Senora Eleanora forbade 
their doing so. The only company they saw was 





go ae 5 
The illness of the mother and the negligence of 
the nurse, threw little Gloria very much npon the 
gare of Eusebie. who was almost always to be found 
iu Madame De Orespigney’s circle. 

Thus it happened that Eusebie and Marcel were 


} brought daily together, aud united by their common 


interest in the beautiful child, Gloria. 

And so Eusebie, the pale, agueish girl, fell in love 
with the handsome yeung Marcel—fell in love with 
him, not afterghe manner of the soft-hearied girls, 
who sighed in secret and slipped out ot sight, but 
after the manver of the woman who says to hersdlf, 
“ Love or death,” and thinks towards her wictim, 
“ Your love or your life.” 

Mareel de Crespigney, being of a tender, affection- 
ate, sympathetic nature, bad-been.more or less in love 
all tue days of his youth, Mnearliest infaney ho 
was ardently in love with his nurse, Atfive years 
old he was passiovately evamoured of bis nursery 
governess, @ bright young givl, And -when sho 
married the Methodist miuiater, Mareel wept tears 
of agony. * 

His Sunday-school teacher, an amiable old maid, 
was his nextflame. When she died of yellow-dever 
he put crape on his little cap, and flowers on her 
ave. 

Wen followed, as queens of his soul—his sisters’ 
music mistress, bis mother’s eeamstress, and the 
overseer’s sister-in-law. At the age of fifteen he 
actually offered marriage to the doctor’s widow, a 
genial, soft eyed, warm-hearted matron of thirty-five, 
who, in her wisdom and goodnega, refrained from 
wounding his affection by contempt, but gravely and 
kindly assured him that, though she declined to be 
engaged then, yet she would wait for him, and if 
he should be in the same mind five years from that 
time, she would listen to him, 

The boy leit her,in ecstasies of hope and happi- 
ness, after vows Of unchanging, eternal fidel:ty. 

But be did not remain inthe same mind, which was 
fortunate,as the doctor’s widow also died, an !—of 
yellow fever, 

At the age of seventeen, wlren'the young man en- 
tered the military school, as we have said, he would 
have speedily contracted a pure, platonic love for 
the colonel’s wife, a handsome and intellectual lady 
of middle age, only a high sense of honour warned 
him off the danger of euch moralguicksands. 

After this the boy devoted himself to his military 
studies, and the sentiment of spoonyism soon gave 
place to tle sentiment of heroism. 

Yes, Marcel de Crespigney had been in love nearly 
all his life; but be was neither vain enough nor 
observant enough to perceive the preference be- 
stowed on him by his young lady friends; nor 
would he ever have known the infatuation of Hasebie 
La Compte had not his mother discovered aud re- 
vealed it tohim, 

In the eyes of Madame de Orespigney, the -pale 
Eusebie seemed an eligible match for her portiontless 
son. Report bad exaggeraced the riches of ‘the eo- 
heiresees. The eldest sister had married a Portu- 
guese grandee. -Altogether the connection seemed 
a good one in asogial and financial point of view. 

Of course, Madame de Orespigney did not set 
the matter before her #on'in that light. She knew 
Marcel too well. She adroitly directed his atten- 
tion to the delicate girl, and enlisted his sympathies 
for ‘her, to that te soon perceived how the 
cheeks wovld finsh, and the dim eyes fire, and the 
whole plain face grow radiant and beautiful in the 
love'light of his presence. His heart was free, and 
so We became iuterested in wer. He thought she 
was tho first ‘who bad ever loved him, and so he 
grew to believe that he loved her. 

At least, he proposed to her, and was accapted. 

As the young officer had ‘but @ month’s leave be- 
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march for the war, to juin General S——’sarmy,on| Far from this, Gloria had a fiery little spirit of 


the first of September, and .as the bride elect de- 
cided to-accompany her intended husband, ‘‘ evento 
the batile-field,” the engagement was.a short one. 
The wedding was hurried. 

On the morning of the twenty-fifth of August the 
young couple were quietly married im the nearest 
church, and immediately after tho ceremony ‘they set 
out for London, where Lieutenant de Crespigney 
joined his regiment, which was on the eve of depar- 
ture for the seat of war, 

I do not mean here to tll over again, even the 
least part, the oft-repeated story of the terrible war, 
but only to allude in the bricfest manner to Marcel 
de Orespigney’s share in it. He went to the war, 
accompanied by his bride, who was with him wher- 
ever dnty called. 

She spent the first three years of her married life 
in camps, on battlefields, and in-hospitals, aud so 
did her woman’s share of the work, 

He behaved gallantly from first to last, ag.is best 
shown by his military record, For having entered 
the service at the beginning of the war with the 
rank of second lieutepautof cavalry, he left it at the 
close with that of colonel and brevet brigadier- 
general, 

At tho earnest solicitation of his wife, he then re- 
signed bis commission and retired with her to pri- 
vate life, on her estate at Pirates’ Promontory, the 
principal wealth of whieh consisted in its great 
fisheries. 

No children had come to them to crown their 
union, and this want had been a source of digappoint- 
ment to the husband, and humiliation to the wife, 
that even threatened in the course of time to 
estrange them from each other. 

They must have continued to live a wery louely 
life on their remote estate—“‘ the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot ”—but for circumstances that 
occurred in the first year of their residence at the 
Promontory. 

These were the deaths of the aged Count de la Vera 
and his fragile young wife, who passed away within a 
few days of each other, leaving their orphan ghild 
Maria da Gloria to the care of her maternal aunt 
and uncle, whogladly received her. 


OHAPTER II. 


GLORIA was seven years old when she came to 
live with ker unele and aunt Shewas too young 
and too bright to realise the loss she had sustained 
in the death of her parenta,.orto grieve long after 
them. And besides— was it a new affection, or was 
it a reminiscence of the old one? She soon became 
attached to her uncle. 

It was a grim home to which the radiant cnild 
had been brought; bat nothing could dim the 
brightness of her spirit or depress the gladness of 
her heart—not old Promontory Hall, with its.gray, 
massive, prison-like structure, its high stone.walls, 
and its dreary sea view, drearer than usual inthe 
dull December days in whieh Gloria looked upon it 
—not even the dreadening coldness that, was creep- 
ing like a blighting frost between the husband and 
wife—a coldness that the warm-hearted child felt 
rather than understood. , 

This condition, it must bo confessed, was the 
fault of Eusebie rather than of Marcel. It grew 
out of the jealousy and suspicion that had their 
= in her inordinate and exacting affection for 

im. 

Her self-tormenting-spirit whispered that he had 
never really loved her, but had married her out of 
compassion, or worse still, that he had never even 
cared for her in any manner, but ‘had taken her for 
her little fortune alone, She saw ‘that as the years 
passed away, and hope of a family died out, he was 
disappointed in the continued absence of children, 
and she persuaded herself that he secretly hated 
and despised her for not giving them to him. 

All this wore out her health and spirits. 

And so she grew more and moreirritable and 
petulant, often repelling his best-meant efforts to 
comfort and eheer her—telling him she wanted 
none of his capricious sympathy, his hypocritical 
tenderness; she could live without either. 

All this he bore withthe greater patience because 
he knew it could not last long—because he:saw the 
fiery soul was burning out the fragile body, and 
because he felt that there was a grain of truth in 
the stack of falsehood. It-was this—that he had 
married her for pity, erfor such love as pity in- 
spires. 

The coming of Gloria into this house of discord 
had beens the adventof an-angel in purgatory. 
Tlar presence had a mediating, reconciling power. 

Yet it must not.be supposed that Gloria was a 
real ongel, or that her coming brought perfect peace 








her own that sometimes flamed out at very ingon- 
venient times and seasons, and the most she did 
towards restoring harmony was to restrain by her 
bright presence tiie expression of harsh feelings, and 
to prevent the estrangement breaking out into open 
warfare. ; 

While they would be sitting, silent and sullen, 
at the same fireside, in the long, back parlour that 
looked out upon the leaden sky and sea of these 
dull December days, he avould be apparently ab- 
sorbed in the perusal ofsome favourite old.classic 
author, she would be engaged in kurtting, the glit- 
tering, fine, long needles glancing in aud ont bo- 
tween her delicate white fingers, in round after 
round of stitches—for she was a great knitter of 
lamb’swool hose—the child would be sitting on the 
carpet somewhore near, earnestly employed in dres- 
sing her doll, drawing on her slate, or cutting 
figures out of paper, but always singing some 
little song to herself,ifilling the room with har- 


mony. " 

How could the sullen couple break into open war- 
fare in her presence’? , 
Yet sometimes they did so. A dispute would 
arise out of that dull silence, as a breeze would 
spring over the gray sea, and blow into storm in 
one case as in the other. 

The gust always arose from Husebie’s quarter. 
And Marcel always got the worst of it. si 

Often little Gloria would see him grieved, humili- 
ated, yet silent and patient, under his wife’s false 
accusations and bitter reproaches. 

Then her soul would be filled with sympathy, 
her songs would oease, her playthings drop, and 
she would get upand take her little stool and go 
and sit down by his side, and slip her small hand 
into his and lay her bright head on his knee. 

This always quelled the rising storm. It pre- 
vented Marcel from retorting, however much ex- 
asperated he might be, and it eventually silenced 
Eusebie, for no one can keep up a quarrel alone. 

Gloria’s interference did not always stop at 
sympathy for Marcel. It sometimes, indeed, 
broke out into righteous indignation against 
Eusebie. 

On one oceasion she’ had heard her unhappy aunt 
taunt him with his want of fortune, and churged 
him with mercenary motivesir marrying her. She 
had seen her uncle’s dark cheek flame, and had 
noticed how hard it was for him to keep his temper ; 
and she had left her play,.and gone and sat down 
by his side, and put her little arms around his knee 
and laid her shining head upon it. 

That had soothed and silenced him. Ho could 
not give away to his evil spititin the presence of 
the child, : 

But, mind, when at length, he arose and left the 
parlour, and Gloria found herself alone with her 
aunt, she rebuked that passionate woman fear- 
lessly. 

“ You treat my uncle worse than you would dare 
to treat any slave,’ she exclaimed, in angry tears. 

“He is not your uncle,” was all the lady said in 
reply. 

‘He is your husband, then. And you treat him 
worse than you would dare to treat any one else in 
the world, just because he is a gentleman and cannot 
retort upon you. You just dare to talk to old ’Phia 
as youtalk to him, and she would give you such a 
tongue lashing as you would not get over in a 
month !’” 


“If you do mot cease your impurtinence at once, 
miss, Iwillgive you such a whip-lasbing es you 
won't get over in six!” exclaimed the angry 
woman. 

“**No,- you will not, auntie. If you ‘were tolay. a 
whip upon me, only ence, you would repent it all 
your life, and you would never have a.chance to do 
itagain. You/are my anutie; but my uncle is my 
guardian, and he would lead me out of this house 
and «we would never return to it. You know that.” 

“Oh, Heaven! It is too true, for he loves me 
not at all,” breathed the poor woman, losing all 
self-command and utterly breaking down in humilia- 
tion. 

Ina moment the child was at her side—at her 
feet. 

“Oh, auntie, poor auntie, don’tcry. ‘I ‘have been 
naughty, very naughty. And I amsorry, very sorry. 
Indeed you may strike me now, if you want to, for 
I do deserve it now,” she said, trying with all her 
heart to soothe the weeping woman, 

But Eusebie clasped the child to her bosom and 
burst into a passion of sobs and tears. 

“T love you, auutie, dear. I do love you, and I 
am sorry I was so naughty,”’ said the child, clasp- 
ing the unhappy creature around the neck and lavish- 
ing caresses on her, 

But Eusebie only sobbed the harder for all this. 





does, although you do always tell him that he 


doesn’t care for you. I know he does, for when 
youare—"’ the child was about to say “cross,” but 
checked herself in time, and continned—" when you 


are unhappy he looks at you 60 pitifully.” 
“On, Gloria, you don’t know anytning abont it, 
and I don’t want his pity. Iam nota dog ora beg- 
gar,’ exclaimed Eusebie, bitterly, as she put her 
niece from her lapand hurried from the parlour to her 
own room to give unrestrained way to her grief. 
This heart-sick and brain-sick poor woman Was the 
plague aud blight of the house, and such scenes as 
these were of frequent occurrence. 
Little Gloria acted always as a peacemaker, and 
always successfully; only once ina long time did 
ter sense of justice rouse her indignation to the 
height of upbraiding her “ auntie,” and then her 
quick bursts of temper were followed by as quick 
repentance and reparation. She was very impul- 
sive 

** A being of sudden smiles and tears,’’ 
This swift impulsiveness, with its sudden action 
and reaction, was the keynote to her whole character, 
the “kismet ’’ of her life. 
As yet she was the peacemaker of the house, and 
all within it felt that this had been her mission to 
the household. Even the old family servants put 
their heads together confidentially, or shook them 
wisely, while they whispered : 

‘* Whatever de trouble is atween de two, marster 
and mistress done been parted long a merry ago if it 
hadu’t been for little Glo’.” 

Indeed, this Promontory Hall, with its high, en- 
closing walls, and the grey sea rolling around it, and 
the estranged, unhappy pair within it, must have 
been a very dull, dreary, and depressing home for 
any child who had not, like Gloria, an ever springing 
fountain of gladuess in her own soul, 

As soon as the long winter was over, and the sun 
shone warm and bright, and the earth grew green, 
aud the sea blue, Gloria was out and abroad, with the 
earliest birds and flowers, as bright as the brightest, 
and as glad as the gladdest, 

With the revival of all natnre there was a great 
revival of business also in the fisheries appertaining 
to the Promontory and its neighbouring isles, 

The place that was so solitary all the winte* was 
now all alive with fishermen, whose huts and tents 
and sheds dotted all the little islands within sight 
from the promontory. 

No fishermen except those in the immediate ser- 
vice of the family were allowed to haul the seines, or 
cast a net from the home beach. 

Among the fishermen attached to the service was 
a young lad of about twelve years old. His parents 
had passed away, leaving bim in the care of his 
grandmother, who lived in a tiny, sandy islet that 
stood alone, half a mile east of the promontory, 

Who had been tho original owner of the little 
sand-hill no one ever knew; for the property was 
not of sufficient value to stimulate inquiries ; and, 
besides, it iad been for ages.past occupied by a family 
of squatters, ‘the present representatives of whom 
were David Lindsay and his grandmother. 

It was on a brilliant May morning that the little 
Gloria, in her wanderings about the promontory, 
came to a broken part of the old sea-wall, and insti- 
gated by curiosity, clambered ower the stoves aud 
looked out upon a long stretch of sands upon which 
sheds, huts, and stranded boats were scatiered among 
nets, seines, sea-weed, and driftwood, 

The child, standing in the breach of tho wall, 
paused to yaze with interest on the rude scene that 
Was 80 entirely new to her. 

Then she saw a boy seated amid a drift of nets 
and seines, with a reel of coarse twine and a Jarge 
wooden needle in his ‘hand, busy with some work 
that quite absorbed his attention; for he neither saw 
nor heard the approach of the little girl, 

She, on her part, stood still and watched him with 
surprise and delight. 

‘ue solitary cuild had not seen another child of 
any sort, white or black, girl-or boy, for more than 
a year. She bad lived only with grown up people, 
and very **seroobious’’ and depressing grown-up 
people at that. Now her heart leaped for joy atdthe 
sight of an angel from her own heaven—another 
cnild! 

What if he was a poor little lad, with a torn straw 
hat set on his tangled black curls, a sunburned face, 
a patched coat, trousers rolled up to his knees, and 
below them naked legs and feet? He was auvothor 
cbild—an angol from herown heaven! Hoe had come 
with the sun and the spring, with the birds and the 
flowers. Here was the crowning joy of the season 
indeed. 

He would be her playmate, He would not rail 
and weep like Dusebie; nor sigh and groan like 








to the housenold, 





**And uncle loves you, auntie, dear, indeed he 


Marcel, He would be glad like herself, 
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Without an instant’s hesitation she ran down to 


m, 

Children, when left to their own intuitions, are 
the most simple and natural democrats and republi- 
cans. They care nothing and know nothing of 
caste. When misled by others, they may become 
the most repulsive little aristocrats alive. 

She stood before him breathless, smiling. 

As for the boy, he looked up at her in pleased 
surprise at the brightest vision that had ever glad- 
dened his eyes. 

«Little boy!” she exclaimed, in a tone of kindly 
greeting. 

“Yes, little girl,” he answered; as he arose, 
dropping nets and taking off his torn hat. 

“I’m so glad to see you!” she exclaimed, 
smiling. 

**Soam I, you. Will you sit down on the boat? 
It is quite dry,’’ he said, as he pointed to the up- 
turned skiff upon which he himself had been seated. 

“Oh, yes, [thank you. I would like to sit down 
because I bave bee: walking all over the promon- 
tory, and I am so tired,”” she said, as she seated 
herself.’”’ 

‘Put your feet on this stone, the sands are 
damp,”’ said the lad, as he placed a flat piece of 
rock near her. 

“Yes; I thank you. And you sit down, too. 
Don’t you stand,” she continued, 

He obeyed the little lady, and seated himself be- 
side her. 

“Ob, Lam so glad I found you!” she exclaimed, 
with dancing eyes. 

“So am I, you; very glad,” 
quietly. 

“Have you got anybody to play with ?’”’ washer 
next question. 

“*No,” he replied. 

“No more have I, 
boy ?”’ 

** Dave.” 

‘Dave? That means David, doesn’t it?”’ 

© Yes, David; but everybody calls me Dave.” 

** Well, what else is your name besides David ?”’ 

** Lindsay—David Lindsay.” 

“Oh! uncle readsto us about one— 

‘** Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount 
Lord Lion, King at Arms,’ 
Was he any kin to you?” 

‘*No, there ain’t no kings nor lions about here,” 
replied the lad, laughing. 

“I don’t know. I didn’t think there was any 
children or playmates about here; but after finding 
you I should not wonder if I found kings and lions 
and—and dwarfs and fairies.” 

‘<I never saw any about here,” said the lad, de- 
cidedly. 

‘David Lindsay, don’t you want to know what 
my Bame is?” 

«Yes, I do.” 

“Well, then, why dida’t yon ask me?” 

** Because—I don’t know—I didn’t like to.” 

“ Well, my name is Maria da Gloria dela Vera.” 

*“*Oh, what a long name.”’ 

“Yes, but it is a beautiful name, with a beautiful 
meaning.”’ 

“What does it mean ?”’ 

“I believe, but I don’t quite know, that it 
means the Glory of the Truth, or something like 
that.” 

“It is too long.” 

“Yes, it is long as it is spelt and written; but 
not as it is pronounced, for it is pronounced Davero 
—Gloria Davero—and the working folks have got 
it down to little Glo’.’”’ 

**Oh, I like that! 
with animation. 

“Do you? Iam so glad! 
mean, David Lindsay ?” 

“I’m blest if 1 kuow what it means, if it means 
anything at all,’ 

“ Bat it must mean something, David Lindsay. All 
names do.” 

“Well, then, I will ask my grandmother.” 

**Yes, do. Do you like me, David Lindsay ?” 

“*Oh! yes, indeed I do.” 

"So dol you ever so much. What is that you 
are doing with that long wooden needle and big ball 
of cord, David Lindsay ?” 

“JT am mending nets,” 

“Oh, how curious it is. Will youshow me how to 
do it, David Lindsay? Isit hard todo?” 

**No, it is easy. I wiil be glad to show you,” said 
the boy, who then instructed her in the simple 
Stitch by which the nets were made, 

** What fuo!’’ exclaimed the child, as her slender 
little fingers plied the wooden needle in and out 
amonz the meshes, ‘ Who taught you to do this, 


he answered 


What is your name, little 


Little Glo’!” said the lad, 


What does your name 


“7T——” The boy hesitated and looked puzzled, 
and then said: “I don’t know. I netted nets ever 
since I could remember, and before, too, I reckon, 
but not so large nets as these, I netted minnow 
nets first,1 remember that. I s’pose father must 
ha’ taught me.” 

“Have you gota father and mother, David 
Lindsay?” 

“Yes, in Heaven,” replied the lad, lifting his 
broken hat and bending his head. 

“So have [—in Heaven. Have you got any 
brothers and sisters, David Lindsay ?” 

** No, not one.” 

“No more have I, 
mates ?” 

** No, never had any.” 

“No, more haveI. But now Ihave you, and you 
have me, and we will be playmates, won’t we?” 

* Yes, indeed !’’ 

“* How old are you, David Lindsay ?”’ 

“I am almost twelve; I shall be twelve next fourth 
of July.” 
‘Oh, what a splendid birthday! I shall be eight 
the first of June!” 
“June is a nice month, too, The roses are all 
out,”” said the boy. 


(To be Continued.) 


Have you got any play- 








IN TIME. 


——— 


Ah! not too late to seek the door 
With contrite vow and prayer! 

Ah! not too late to kneel and seek 
For loving mercy there ; 

To beg for pardon full and free, 
To kneel before His throne, 
And with true penitence to bend 

Your head to Him alone, 


Was not the promise made to all, 
Though steep’d in guilt and sin : 

** Although your lamp be lighted late, 
There’s One will let you in ?” 


Ah! not too late ; you know full well 
His tender heart and kind; 
How every one who truly prays 
A lenient judge will find, ; 
And though your sins as scarlet be, 
Whiter than wool they’ll turn; 
And though your lamp be lighted late, 
Yet brightly it will burn. 


Was not the promise made to all, 
Though steop’d in guilt and sin: 
“ Although your lamp be lighted late, 
There’s Oue will let you in?” 


G. E. ©. 








ANOTHER “NAPLES IN ENGLAND,” 


Dr. Dgtamorrs, in his first annual report to the 
Urban Sanitary District of Swanage, writes :— 
“This, to be hoped, rapidly rising and beautifal 
town of Swanage is situate at the extreme and 
eastern termination of the Isle of Parbeck, in a 
lovely, fertile valley, of the most varied scenery, 
full of undulations, with a good and rapid rainfall to 
the sea. 

No greater proof is needed than at this time 
(January, 1877), when the majority of places are 
flooded from the continual heavy rains, nothing of 
the kind is experienced here, with the exception 
that the rectory grounds and the basements of the 
few cottages situated on the banks of the stream, 
whieh occasionally overflows, are then inundated, 
From the town the land rises to a considerable 
eminence on the south side, and far more so to the 
north, the land in the latter direction being 584 
feet above the level of the sea, and is known as Bal- 
lard Downs ; the high land is of immense benefit to 
the town, in sheltering it from north aud north-east 
winds. 

Tue land to the east ends very abruptly in cliffs 
of great height, forming the north-east of the bay, 
which is open to the east, very little shelter beidg 
found when the wind is in that direction; however, 
the wind is not so cold and dry as is generally 
imagined ; the heat absorbed by the sea in summer 
is thrown off in the winter, especially so when agi- 
tated. This may be proved by the warm tempera- 
ture felt at the edge of the water compared with that 
inland during cold weather, 

The geological formation of the town and its im- 





chalk, fire-stone, galt, greensand, and Wealden clay, 
The cliff running from Ballard Downs to the town 

js that of Hastings Sands. The land is rice and well 
cultivated. The South side is composed of the Pur- 
beck strata ; this is terminable at Durlsion Heai by 
the formation known as the Portland oolite. 

Swanage proper stands on the well-known Purbeck 
strata, beneath this is a stratum of very durable 
marble, which, in a polished state, has such a beau- 
tiful effeet. Immense deposits of this marble, with 
valuable stone, give an extra value to the land, the 
surface of which is by no means poor or uncultivated, 
It is covered toa large extent with quarry refuse, 
and very fine springs of water rise from the inster- 
stices of free and other stone, for which this bold 
southern headland is noted. : 

The sheltered position of the town, its immunity 
from fogs, and most desirable position, wherein is 
experienced that genial mildness common to places 
almost surrounded by the sea, lead me to remark 
that these lavish gifts of nature await the finishing 
touch and future development by man in making it 
a picturesque town. 


Ff 
NO REST. 


Screnog teaches us that the crust of our earth is 
perpetually moving, and that the sea level is con- 
stantly changing. Our globe has its daily rotation 
on its axis, and its yearly revolution about the sun 
which, with all the satellites, sweeps toward a mov- 
ing point in the constellation Hercules, Every so- 
called fixed star is in motion. 

Fifty thousand years ago the constellation of the 

great bear or dipper was a starry cross; a hundred 
thousand years hence the imaginary dipper will be 
upside down, and the stars which form the bowl and 
handle will have changed places. The misty nebulz 
are moving, and besides are whirling around in great 
spirals, some one way, some another. Every molccule 
of matter in the whole universe is swinging to and 
fro; every particle of ether which fills space is in 
jelly-like vibration.- 
Light is one kind of motion, heat another, electri- 
city another, magnetism another, Every human 
sense is the result of motion; every perception, 
every thou:htis but motion of the molecules of the 
brain translated by that incomprehensible thing wo 
call “‘ mind.” The processes of growth, of existence, 
of decay, whether in worlds or in the minutest 
organism, are but motion. 





——— 


GRAIN-PICKLES. 








Srx years ago a gentleman in Girvan, whan, in the 
harvest-time, passing through Switzerland, stripped 
a corn-stack of its grain-pickles, and put them in his 
vest pocket. These he has assiduously cultivated 
since, and his last crop of them was forty acres in 
extent. He began to sell them at from 10s. to 12s. 
‘per bushel, with, in one case, the following most in- 
teresting results: : 

A landowner in Fife grew twenty-seven Scots 
acres of them last season, on a field 600 feet above 
sea-level, and they yielded seven quarters per acre, 
of which he has sold many at 503. per quarter. Their 
average weight was 41lb. per bushel, had he grown 
common oats the yield would have been 203. per 
quarter, had the wet weather allowed any yield at 
all. They were reaped (over ripe) on the 21st of 
August, and the straw of them was used by tlie 
horses in place of hay, it was so fing 

These facts point to theconclusion that these Swiss 
oats, so haphazardly secured, will prove a god-send 
in the northern arable counties, and to all who farm 
on high table lands, They come to maturity three 
weeks earlier, it is estimated, than the common oats ; 
they pay so well, and then beyond the common oats 
they are valuable as fodder, In the upper straths of 
Aberdeenshire, for instance, they would bring a har- 
vest where often, as we all know, tiere is none. 





Tue JAPANESE.—As a general rule, the luxury 
of the Japanese is more artistic than of great in- 
trinsic worth. The highest dignitaries seldom make 
any great display of precious stones, rather preferr- 
ing antique works of art and old furniture. They 
prize very highly an old set of cracked and chipped 
porcelain, ora pair of massive black bronze vases 
as smooth as marble; or better still, a table or 
stand of old salvocat—-a rare kind of laquer ware, 
inlaid with gold dust. As a consequence there are 
few, if any, goldsmiths or jewellers in Japan, 
although that country is rich in malachite, topaz 
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mediate environs to the north is composed of white \ 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “ Clytie 
Cranbourne,” etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FACE THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


Ir the jury and audience which Dr Beltram ad- 
dressed were moved by his pathetic appeal the day 
before, they gave no sign of it the following morn- 
ing when the court opened and the judges with all 
due solemnity took their seats. 

Virtuous indignation about a woman against whose 
fascinations the declaimer would not make astruggle, 
are all very well for a mement, but when considered 
from a distance of from twelve to sixteen hours’ point 
of view, the aspect the whole matter presents is apt 
to be different. 

Jurymen are but human, and it rarely happens in 
the lifetime of any man from twenty to sixty, to 
escape some very sharp attacks of the tender passion. 
And “as a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” 
the balm of time being applied to the wound, it does 
seem hard to visit one’s own sins upon the woman 
that fascinated us, and so the jurymen, being as I 
observed mortal], left the court, thinking Milly a 
woman to be punished and avoided, and came into it 
the next morning with the conviction she had been 
greatly illused, that she had suffered terribly, and 
altogether would be a very desirable little girl to 
know. At any rate, the barrister had no business 
to have spoken of her in the way he did, since their 
own wives and daughters or sisters in a similar case 
would very probably have done likewise. 

Thus it is, that if men make the laws, women help 
to frame them, and the “ shrieking sisterhood,” as our 
strong-minded sisters are often called, will never 
gain the aid and sympathy of the great majority of 
their sex. For women as a rule bave fathers, and 
brothers and lovers, to say nothing of husbands, 
whom they influence if they do not control, and to 
whom the welfare of their “ womenkind ” is dearer 
than theirown. Of what then is the use of a cru- 


sade on platform or in print, against those whose 
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[THE RECOGNITION FROM THE WINDOW } 


dearest and purest wish is for our happiness and 
welfare. 

A chill seemed to have come over all those whose 
presence was of any importance in the court this 
morning, and Jacob Searle, impervious as he seemed 
to any outward influence, felt it as he stood at the bar 
in the felon’s dock. 

The leading barrister for the prosetution com- 
menced his speech in a calm business-like manner, 
like one who adds up a sum in addition. 

Very calmly ho reviewed the whole facts of the 
case. The prisoner's infatuation for the girl whom 
they had seen the day before, and who had without 
doubt given her evidence truly ; his violence, jealousy 
and the crime he had been guilty of. Only a few 
words did the advocate give to Milly, but they were 
sufficient. ‘To ask a woman, possessed of either 
modesty or self-respect,” he said, “to marry a man 
capable of the violence the prisoner had offered to 
the witness, was to throw a doubt upon her whole 
life and character, and therefore the eloquent indig- 
nation his learned brother had expressed the day 
before at the power of the charms of such a siren, 
might be passed over as mere figures of speech. 

“ Touching the identity of the victim of this in- 
quiry,” hesaid, “in the minds of reasoning people 
there could be no question. The deceased man, 
Godfrey Sloecombe, went to the garden of Clovelly 
Court to meet Millicent Bray. He left her a few 
minutes after ten, followed no doubt by his would-be 
assassin. He might have mistaken his way ; for the 
High Cliffs were a full half mile from Connor’s Cove, 
aud the boat of the Curlew failed to meet him; the 
scene and struggle they had heard described took 
place on the High Cliffs ; Godfrey Sloecombe’s watch 
with the chain broken was found the next morning 
close to the spot; the body had not been found, it is 
true, but they must remember the man had been 
shot before being thrown into the sea; and Godfrey 
Sloecombe living or dead had not been seen or heard 
of since that night. Motive for the deed also was 
not wanted; furious with jealousy, there was no 
doubt the unhappy prisoner at the bar had thought 
to dispose of his rival by taking his life. Confident 
that the jury would feel their responsibility and give 
their verdict according to the circumstances of the 
case, ho left the matter in their hands, feeling assured 
they would be guided to a just verdict.” 











The judge then commenced to sum up the ease, 
evidently against the prisoner. Roading from books 
and notes before him he said : 

“Tt has been considered a rule that no person 
should be convicted of murder unless the body of the 
deceased has been found, and a very great judge 
says: ‘I would never convict any person of murder 
or manslaughter, unless the fact were proved to be 
done, or at least the body be found dead.’ But this 
rule it seems must be taken with some qualifications, 
and circumstances may be sufficiently strong to show 
the fact of the murder, though the body has never 
been found. Thus where the prisoner, a mariner, 
was indicted for the murder of his captain at sea, and 
a witness stated that the prisoner had proposed to 
kill the captain, and that the witness being after- 
wards alarmed in the night by a violent noise went 
upon deck aad there observed the prisoner take the 
captain up and throw him overboard into the sea, 
and that he was not seen or heard of afterwards, and 
that near the deck where the captain was seen, 
billet of wood was found, and that the deck and 
part of the prisoner's dress was stained with blood, 
the court, though they admitted the general rule of 
law, left it to the jury to say upon the evidence 
whether the deceased was not killed before his body 
was cast into the sea, and the jury being of that 
opinion the prisoner was convicted and (the convic- 
tion being unanimously approved of by the judges) 
was afterwards executed. 

“In this case however the evidence was still stronger. 
Motive for the crime had been given, the pistol had 
been fired, and that the shot had taken effect was 
proved if the evidence was to be believed that the 
prisoner took the deceased up like a baby lying upon 
his arms and threw him into the sea. ‘To have dono 
this the man must have been dead, and the fact of 
his body not being found was by no means singular 
since the tide was in at the time and the body would 
in all probability be carried away with it. He con- 
sidered the young woman supposed to be the innocent 
cause of this crime, more deserving of pity than of 
censure, while he left it to the jury to decide in 
accordance to the evidence laid before them the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner. 

The jury then retired, but Jacob Searle and his 
mother felt in their hearts what their verdict must 
be. 
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Nor were they mistaken. Half an hour after 
leaving the court the twelve returned again, and the 
m»inentous question being asked, tho answer was, 
“ Guilty.” ' 

To the surprise of a!l present, however, this ver- 
dict was accompanied bya recommendation to mercy. 

“On what grounds ?” asked the judge. 

But the answer was evasive. ‘To have a doubt 
was to give the prisoner the benefit of it and acquit 
him, athing which aot one of the twelve jurymen 
were prepared to do, but there were a few points mot 
satis actorily cleared up, and some of them had a 
moral objection to condemning a man to death. 

All hope went out of Mrs. Searle’s heart, however, 
when she beard the verdict. Even if his life was 
spared her boy, the pride of her life, would be a con- 
vict and felon, and when the judge put on the black 
cap and pronounced sentence of death upon « aceb 
Scarle, she felt as though her own doom were like- 
wise uttered. 

‘To Hilda‘Kempson the whole scene had been one 
of excitement—almost of pleasure, with the single 
drawback of fear lest Miily should either through 
malice or accident speak of her presence outside the 
study door on the night of her uncle’s death; but 
this danger had been sided over, and she was in un- 
usually good spirits. 

“ Come, Milly, don’t lodk eo miserable,” she 
lavghed, the same evening that the trial was over 
asthe two eat in the lady’s bedroom «at the ‘hotel. 
‘* You are quite a heroine, and I’d give semething at 
the present moment to be you. I'll tell you what 
it is, we'll go to London for a few weekg, and indulge 

n alittle amusement. You shall be my companion 
rather than my maid, and Dr, Bristol mnst manage 
torun up totown end take ms to the theatres and 
other places of amusement. Living at the Court is 
enough to sen! both of us crazy, so cheer up; we'll 

tart to-morrow. I'll telegraph to the hotel my 
uncle used, to stay at and engage rooms at once.” 
‘Bot I don’t want to be amused, ma’am. I feel as 
though I musthave done something awfully wicked 
without meaning it, or that gentiemau in the wig.and 
gown would never have spoken of me as he did, aud 
mein the court, too,’’ 

‘‘Whatrubbish. Didn’t you hear how differently 
those on the other side and the judge spoke of you? 
The man won't be hung, you may devend upon it, 
We’il go to London and be merry. Remember you 
are to be my companion. I shall give you fifty 
pounds a year, and we will have a maid between us, 
Tuatis arise in life for you. I should nowbe eur- 
prised at your marrying a gentleman one day,” 

*T shall never marry anyone, now Godfrey is 
dead,” was the sad reply; “and I shall never look 
at another man again. I seemto have done wicked- 
nessand mischief enough in my life. I feel as if I 
never should holdup my head again.” 

*€You will soon get over all that. Tt’s wonderful 
what time does for us. We won't go back to 
Clovelly for a few months, and if we don’t find 
London bright enough we'll go over to Paris. Pil 
write out the telerrams and letters I want to send 
while you pack up. We'll start by ono.of the early 
morning trains,” 

Milly made no protest. She was chained to her 
uncongenial misivess by the otuer’s more poweriul 
will. 

If she had beon allowed her choice she would have 
gone back to her grandmother’s smail cottage, 
which stood on the side of a hill a few miles irom 
Clovelly, and there have moped and fretted her life 
away. 

But this was rot to be, and though Hilda Kemp- 
son little thouglt it, she was,in tie overmastering 
possession she was taking of this girl, preparing 
her own punishment. 
ius it was, that while Jacob Searle was lying in 
the condemned cell, and his mother, broken. 
hearted, was going back to Netwercliffe, Milly 
and her mistress, the former nearly as miser- 
able as the convict and his mother, siarted for Lon- 
don, there to see something of life and lose them- 
selves in a whirl of excitement, 

Por the first few days the change was scarcely 
an improvement for poor Milly ; her mistress so en- 
tirely claimed her time and company, that the 
pleasures of sh »pping or visiting theatree, aod other 
sights which con ‘y people always flock to, were 
lost in the irksome influence that was upon her, 

But after the first weel 
town, and though, of c 
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urse, he Was not staying at 
the same hotel, he spent much time with them, and 
thus diverted a great deal of Hilda’s attention to 
himself, 

In her new capacity of companion, Milly was 
obliged to sit in the same room, eat at the same 
table, and occasionally go out with Mrs. Kempson 


and her lover; but for all that, there were many 
hours in which she was left quite alone, and these 
she would spend in looking out of the window of 
their sitting-room in the hotel, which faced a large 
railway staviomy, @nd watching the people as they 
passed in and ott, to and fro, on thelr several ways 
and business, 

Watching the attivity of others, she forgot -her 
own personal griefsand miseries fora time, and she 
would ofteh wonder that iu the thousands 6f peepte 
she daily watched sheneversaw & face familiar to 
her. 

One day, however, being at her weual-seat at the 
window with some piece of faucy work im her hand, 
she looked out into the street and saw a fee: that 
made her start up as theagh she were galvanised, 
then hastily rash for a/hat, wad run oat into the 
road, 

Sve reached tho epot, but the face and figure 
bad vanished. Wildiy she ran abont, getting 
pushed and jostled, and stared at, amd at last ahe 
went back relactantly to the hotel. 

Bat the cerrent of ber life had received a fresh 
impetus. She had now something to live for, and 
Hilda Kempson, whenske returned, wasastonished 
at the change in her protegé aud companion. 

The girl, however, assigned no cause forit. She 
had been watching tho pevpte in the street, she 
said. ‘Sie felt better and stronger than et Clovelly; 
after all Londor was preferatle to Devonshire, 
theugh you bought your violets in the street 
instead of picking them for yourself im the shady 
delis. 


at the face of the avimated girl, and mentally 
wished that the mistress of Clovelly were « little 
more like ber, 





CHAPTER KXV. 
DR. FENTON, 


Ip will be memembered that Dr. Bristol had for 
some years been engaged to Lima Blaekwoed, the 
ovly daughter ef the man who hadtaken him into 
his house, clothed, fed, aud edueated him, aud that 
even tho tempiations of Clovelly Court as a bribe 
was not sufficient to keep him from hesitating \be/ore 
giving up the woman he loved for the one who pro- 
fessed that she loved .bim. 

Bat the first post, the morning after Sir John 





k Dr. Bristol came to 


Carew’s death, brought hima lester from old Dr. 
Biack wood, telling »bim that thropgh bis,eon’s folly 
aud extravagance, the house at Walworth and prac- 
tice were avout to be sold; Frank wags going to 
Australia to begin life afresh, and if he wished to 
marry Emma now wes the best time for doing so, 
as he, the writer, was olfered a home witha distant 
relative, and Emma must in sume way or other be 
provided far, 

‘The writer @id not add that another suitor was 
aspiring for her ‘hand, though this was in fagt th 
case, aud had it come to David Bristol’s ears, he 
might not have been as ready to resign her as he 
now persuaded himself he was. 

For two days he left the letter unanswered ; then 
he wrote to say “ how grieved he was to hear-of the 
misfortunes that had come upon his old friend and 
oevefactor, more particularly as he was powerless to 
materially help bim; to marry now or forithe next 
few years uniil he was weil established in his prac- 
tice wonld be suicidal, and would be as.great.an in- 
jury to Emma as himself. Wuen he wasjin a .posi- 
tion to marry ner,as he hopedone dayto be, he 
should not fail to seek ber if sue were still unmarried, 
but he felt it was not fair with his prospects so un- 
certain to keep her bound io himself, and therefore, 
though he should consider the engagement binding 
on himsoli, he absolved herfrom it,” 

There weresome further details: The offer of the 
loan of fifty pounds, and the letter-wonnd up fair 
enough ia speech, but false in ving, tone, and pur- 
pose. 

* There ; you'd better make up your mind to it-at 
once.” gaid the old gevtleman, as he banded the 
letter wiich he had justread to hisdaughter. * It’s 
the old stury of the man. who took a frozen serpent 
to bis hearth, and was rewarded for it by his chil- 
deen being bitten. If you have any love for me, 
| Lmma, orany womanly modesty, you will never write 
a line to the scoundrel again.”’ 
| But father, I love him; I have loved him all my 
| life,” urged his daughter, belplessly, the tears start- 
ing into her eyes. 

** And honestly he has returned it,” retorted her 
father, scornfully; “it is such rogues as that who 
make fools of women, while a man like George Grey, 
with any trath or honour ia him, gets the cold 
shoulder,” 





And Hilda was eatisfied, while Dr. Bristol looked’ 


With which the old gentleman left the room, leav- 
ing his daughter alone to read over and over agai 
that false aud cruel letter, 

The utter heartlessness of the writer became more 
glaringly apparent the longer she studied the pre- 
cious epistle, 

She was a loving, gentle woman, but she ha’ 
truth, honourand pridein her, such as many wi: 
talked more about them failed to possess, and onc 
convinced of the worthlessness of the man she ha 
solong loved, though the. straggle was a hard an 
ditser one, she determined she would see and wri: 
to bim ao more. 

‘Taking another lover in his stead was not to b 
thought of.at present, even if time so softened ti: 
‘wound as.to enable her ever to do so, but she wou! » 
think of David ano mere, or thinking of him wou! 
temember of what worthiess clay ber sdebhad bec: 


So David Bristel’s letter ined ed: 
anotherbe wrote to Hmma'very much to the sau 
effect as. that to her father, shared the same fate, a: i 
when he wrote once moreencivsing the fifty poun: : 
he had volunteered to lend, the cheque, iolded>in : 
blank sheet of paper, was returned as he hadsent it 
“They intend to cut me” he thougut, sadky, © | 
deserve it, of course, and it is perhaps tue best tha: 
can bappen ‘for me, still it is the eariiest and on!: 
memory I hhave of hore or love, or comfort ai 
‘happiness,and Ilove Ewma as I siall never lov 
any other woman let her attractious be what the 
may. I am wronging myself as well as her i: 
girang ber up, but the temptation is enormous. 
“Lo bemaster of Clovelly Court.and.one.of t!: 





eeuntry gentry, is a wonderiul step in life for : 
workhouse foundling, and | must expect to pay i: 
at. No, dif I weredess awbitious it would -be bett: 
for . perhaps for myself, bat the Bibiopi: 
cannot change hisekin, or | my nature,” 

With whieh eonclusion he tore up the retarne 
j ehegue and threw it into the fire; there remeinc 
‘fifty more pounds to his credit in the bank than |: 
had ealowlated.on that morning. 

But.bo was not easy in bis mind. He knew b 
had behaved like a mean, uncrateful scoundrel t 
taosefrom whom he had never received anythin: 
but kindness, and the man, though capable of suc 
conduct, was not hardened or bad enough not t 
recognise his own baseness, and writhe under his 
own self-admitted moral degradation, 

He had nat, even the golace of lore for the woman 
for whom he had thus made himseli contemptib!» 
in his own eves, and great'as was the bribe o/ 
Clovelly Court and the wealth of the Carews, i: 
could not blind bim to his own baseness ia thus bein. 
ready to grasp it, 

To do the man justice, he had not a suspicion of 
the foul means which Hilda had ased to gain first « 
all her freedom’ from her hasband and then their 
wealth from her uncle.and cousin, 

His own opinion, an opinion rapidly gainin< 
ground in the neighbourhoo, was that Sir Jolin 
Carew had committed suicide, and though there 
were maoy Circumstances in the case which would 
scarcely acoord with this theory, the very fact that 
the possibility of it could be allowed showed how 
far suspicion was from fixing upon tue real culprit. 

Carrie’s death her cousin certaiuly could have -had 
no hand in; here again was suicide, » mania which 
like some forms of madness must run through the 
family, and Hilda Kempsou was rather pitied forthe 
misfortunes which had befallen those uearly related 
to her than looked upon as being in any way the 
cause of them. 

Tuas time had passed on, until the twentieth of 
April, the day on which Milly, sitting at the win- 
dow of the hotel, saw that figure and face in the 
street which had so greatly excited her. 

Dr. Bristol had another motive in coming to Lon- 
don at this time besides adding to the enjoyment and 
amusement of Hilda Kempson, and this was to “find 
out what had become of Huma Biackwood and her 
father. 

Twice he had gone over to Walworth, getting: 
there afier dark, but thougi he had stood looking at 
the house until pass.rs by stared at him, ho had 
not been able to summon up suflivient courage 
to knock at the door or make inguiries @t the 
house, 

It all,seemed strange to him, as though it were 
astory he had read in some. book and not the his- 
tory of his own life. 

The shop had long since been transformed into a 
surgery, but there was the very spoton which nearly 
twenty years ago be had sunk down wearied, stary- 
ing, without a friend in the world. 

Now astrange name, and he read on lamp and 
door-plate, “Dr. Fenton, Successor to Dr, Black- 
| wood.”” 
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‘Tvat. was ail ;chis: own nanve-had been opainted 
‘out, and:trifle asit was, he remembered with:apang 
shew proud he had been the day yhis name appeared 
uponthat door, and the very summit of eartlily am- 
‘bision:seemed to have been reached. 

Aud now, the-place that had «been ‘his home. for 
‘twenty years:knew bhim«no.more,.and -he:turned 
‘away, desolate, reckless. and: miserabie enough to 
‘have ended his life at:once. 

Watching outside a house, instead of -knooking-at 
the door and entering it, is.scarcely “the way in 
which to-get any information desired, and David 
Bristol-at length determined to\summon up sufficient 
courage tocall upon Dr, Beuton aud earn “all ‘he 
could about his o!d friends. 

How strange and yet how familiar-the- old place 
seemed as he walked into the consulting room. 

The furniture of-the house had been bought with 
the practice, for there was the:same hearthrng upon 
which Ewma and he hadistood that night when 
Hilda Kempson came to the house previous to 
starting for Devonshire after her husband’s death, 

Vividly as thoygh it had happened yesterday, he 
remembered the scene, 

Life had never ‘been quite ‘the same to him since, 
never would be the same again, though as-yet he 
scarcely realised that, and his thoughts were sud- 
denly arrested in their course by the entrance of Dr. 
Fenton. 

‘A small, keen-eyed, sandy-whiskered man, “with 
sharp, regular features, a high, broad forehead, the 
top of his head quite bald. his whole conutenanco ex- 
pressive of firmness, talent, and some benevolence, 
but giving the idea that he looked right'throngh a 
thing, called a spadea spade, and would resent as an 
impertinence any attempt to deceive or hoodwink or 
piislead him, 

In two seconds he had taken the measure of 
David Bristol, but he gave no sign of the fact, but 
gaid, in polite, measured tones: 

“You wished to see me?” 

‘‘ Yes,’ awkwardly. “Imust.apologise foritaking 
up your time, but | am anxious.to.kuow what .uas 
become of Dr. Blackwood and his family, and I 
thought.perhaps you could tell me.” 

“ Ab! let me see; what did you say your name 
is?” 

David flushed, then:took out his card case; hehad 
wish d to avoid giving his name, but it was impos- 
sible, and handing a card he said: 

“*T was partner with Dr. Blackwood:at:one:time,” 

“ Ab, yes, I have \heard your name; you were 
engaged to marry Miss’ Biackwood at one time, 
were you not?”’ 

‘The young man turned pale, but:he answered :as 
steadily as he could: P 

** Yes.” 

* Ah, a woman whom ‘any.man might be proud to 
call his«wife, I need scarcely say I envy ‘the men 
who has won'her.”’ 

“'Won her! She—she is not married?” and 
David Bristel staggered, and ‘had he not: clutched 
the table, would bave fallen, 

But Dr. Fenton enjoyed his agony. 

“Al! Isn’t she?” he asked in surprise. “When 
did “yeu Inst hear from her? perhaps your informa- 
tion is later than mine?” 

“JI have not heard fora long time; who “was 
she to marry ?” 

“IT think Mr. George Grey was:his name, 
you know anyone of that name ?”” 

**Yes,’’ with a groan, as he threw himself intoa 
chair, and-eovered his face with his hands. 

‘Ah! then I am right; I hope he-will make her 
a good husband,” 

No answer, nothing but a head of brown curls 
in which there were already some silver threads, 
the figure bowed, the face hidden, as complete a 
figure of grief as one could well imagine, 

But Dr, Fenton did not believe in the genuineness 
of this grief, or even presuming it to be sincere, he 
had no sympathy with it. 

“IT nuderstood,’’ he at length said, severely, “ that 
it was you who broke off the engagement.” 

“T did not break it; but I could not marry, not 
then.”’ 

** And you had been engaged seven years,” 

Yes, | supposeso,” 

‘*And you are engaged to marry Mrs. Tilda 
Kempson ?”’ 

**Who told you so, Did Dmma henr it ?” 

“You do not deny it.” 

“T neither deny or.admit it, but I have trespassed 
too long on your time, Dr. Fenton, good evening.” 


Dia 


**Stopa minnte, you can tell Mrs. Kempson, who 
is, I know, in town, that you have seen the uncle of 
her late husband, and that I am very curious to 
ascertain the cause of his death. By the way, you, 





Ibelieve,attended him, ‘at any-rate,/yon signed the 
certificate.” 

David Bristol stood still; startled; tooked at the 
man before him in amazement, and said : 

““Tsaw him-awake-once, my opiuion is that he died 
of starvation.”” 

“Ali! “That was-not the-eauso assigned.” 

“No,” reluctantly. ‘ She.told me ‘consumption 
waz in the fainily ; that his coogh »was frightfol, he 
was nearly. gone when I was called in;'the second 
time I: went he-was in a‘deep sleep ; what ‘can you 
suspect ?” 

“ Only-oblige me by taking my message,” touching 
thebell. “Open the doar,” to the »servant who 
appeared, and David'Bristol left the honsein which 
be had. spentso many happy ‘hours. of: his life, for- 
getting until he was again in.the: street thatthe had 
not even.asked for_Dr. Black wood’s.ad dress. 

“Emma married,”’ he muttered, ‘after*that, talk 
to me of the.consiancy.oi women, I willyhave no 
more scruple now in becoming. masterof Oloveily.”’ 

And:then he -went-back to the (hetcl'waere Hilda 
was staying, the horrible tuspicion whieh Dr, 
FPenton’s words should ‘have couveved:to liisimind, 
failing, amidst his own .porsonal disappointment, to 
impress him, thonglriteame-back to:him: afterwards 
with terrible-siguitivance. 


CHAPTER XXVT, 
FIXING THE DAY. 


“Finpa, when shall.we:be. married ?””. asked David 
Bristol desperately, the morning after shis visit to 
Dr. Fenton; ‘‘itiis wseloes our putting it off “any 
longer—there is-nothiag to prevent it.’’ i 

“I don’t know; Carrie only dicdat Christmas, it 
wouldn‘tlookwell. Basides, I amin nochurry, Iam 
happy enough.as Iam,” 

* But Lam not, I want it to be over, Besitles, it 
does you no. good being seen aboutwith'me like this 
with only a secret engagement between:ms. You 
must. let me announes that we are going to-bo'mar- 
ried, and when.”’ 

“No, I cannot; you must have patience, David, 


'This-haste will seom very indecent, and, :as I said, I 


amin no hurry. However fond I may ‘bo of you my 
experience of married life was not suchas ‘to make 
me eager for another ¢xperimentin mad ‘haste.”’ 

They were walking through St. James’s Park as 
they thus. talked strolling by the side of the orna- 
mental waters, and David with ‘his walking-stick 
was striking tho-pebbles with idle impatience 

His interview with the shrewd doctor had maie 
him reckless, he was determined ‘he would have no 
moreof this-shilky-shallying ; he- would-be definitely 
engaged to Hilda with \a day fixed for their mar- 
riage, and the world should know it, or theengage- 
ment should be browen off and he would go wway. 

Alrvady ho was heginning to-tire of the slow, quiet 
life at Witherbridge, the gossip and-complaitits of 
the old dadies ho was called in to attend'to}; tbe 
cap-setting and invitations to flirtation ‘or matri- 
mony that the younger ones ‘with more or loss: mo- 
desty threw at him, and he resolved that if Clovelly, 
for which he-had bartered his honour and happiness, 
eluded his grasp be would go away to the colo:ies 
and begin Mfe afresh as Frank Blackwood. had 
done. 

What a blessing those colonies are for those who 
have failed or been disappointed in their native 
land. 

Bat Hilda’s alhision to her late husband recalled 
something that had escaped his memory, and ‘he s:id, 
with a spicoof malice, perhaps such 0g one searcely 
expects from © man: 

*“ By-the-bys, I have some news about your late 
husband for you,”’ 

* Indeed !’’ coldly, and with evident distaste, 

“Yes, Imeta relative of his yesterday,ian uncle, 
who gave me a message toyou. I must apologise for 
having forgotten it.” 

‘A message! Whowas it? Whatcould he have 
to say to me ?” 

*“* It was from Dr, Fenton, and he said I was to tell 
you that he was inquiring into the eause of the 
death of your late husband, his nephew,” replied 
David Br:stol, watching her face a8 he slowly uttered 
the words, 

Well might he watch it, for thetco ‘florid colour 
left her cheek, her lips became ashy pale, she 
staggered, and he caught her arm lest she should 


all. 
“ Hilda!’ he seid, sternly, “ what-is it? what 
have you to fear ?” 
His voice recalled her, she clonched her hands 
and fought with the terror that was upon her soul. 


** Fear !” she gasped, “nothing. It isthe cruelty of 


it; as though Lhad not suffered enough by that 
foo ish marriage, and that man Fenton hates me, he 








would swear ‘anything, do anything to injure me; 
while I am a poor, weak*woman with no one to-pro- 
tect me |!” ; 

“That is yourown fault, Hilda, you told me you 
loved me, that you were ready to marry 'me, and now 
you seem réady toignore both assertions; bow'ean J, 
or anyone protect you, if you have no more ¥egard 
for your words than this ?”’ 

She made no immediate answer, but'sat down on 
one of the chairs thatfaced the water, and pointed for 
him to take the one by her side. 

There were tut few people-about, and they could 
talk without being 1 oticed 

“You do not doubt me?” she asked at length, 
searching his face as though she wished him to 
hesitate. 

** Doubt you?” he hughed harshly, “do you mean 
doT'think you helped your husband out of this Hfo ? 
No; if I did, I should ‘seareely feel ambitious to'fill 
his place. I ‘told Menton that he died of statva- 
tion.”’ 

“Ah! did you tell him-how kind you were to us 
then? and how I can never eease to be grateful ?” 

‘Of cours» not. But forget all abous it; I owght 
not to have told you.” 

“1am glad you dil,” and again thre was a pitse, 
while the:coiour slowly came back to Mrs, Kémp- 
son’s cheek, 

Tie silence ‘was broken by Dr. Bristol, saying, 
kind!y, but firmly : 

We hai better understand each other clearly, and 
at ones, Hilda, Iam determined to have an end to 
the present state. of uncertainty that exists between 
us. T leave the decision in your bands. | don’t choose 
because you fre «rich woman and Tama poor man 
to bind you ‘by your p:st promiscs to marry me, or 
reproach you for your fickleness, but you will eithe: 
fixsome date at which you will be my wife, or | 
shall sell my share of the practice at Witherbridge, 
return you the five hundred pounds you advanced to 
purchase it, and shall leave England never to re- 
turn. Now, which is it tobe?” 

“Yon know I wish to marry you, David.” 

A faint shrug of the shoulders wasthe only reply. 

“And if you ‘went away I should bieak my 
heart” 

Still no reply. 

“‘Pavid, I don’t believe you have a scrap of Tove 
for'me!”’ 

** All this has been goneover before, Hilda,” was 
the cilm observation, ‘*you bave to decide for both 
of us this morning ; will. you war.y me three months 
hence, or are we both to consider ourselves free 7” 

Hilda Kempson bit her lip, and mae no reply. 
She h:.tei to be driven ina-corner like this; she 
could not spare this man, she was afraid to let him 
leave her; after a certain fashion too sie was fond 
of him, but her fecling for him was as ice to fire, 
compared tothe mad passion which sve entertained 
for Sir Philip Walsingh«m, that man who had been 
mern enough to desert her cousin when fortune 
seemed abont to frown upon her. 

To win Sir Philip’s cold heart and eautions hand 
was a task that even Hilda Kempson, mistress of 
Clovelly as she was, almost despaired of --almost, 
but nos quite, and it was this doubt which made 
her hesitate now. ‘ 

Under no circumstances would she let David 
Bristol leave her and go to the colonies, but this 
vague hope with regard to the baronet made her 
hesitate to commit herself beyond retreat before she 
was convinced of failure. 

So she poked away with her toy of an umbrella 
in the gravel on the pathw.y, drawing lines and 
circles, vainly seeking for some bypath out of the 
difficulty. 

At 1 ngth her companion rose to his feet, an ex- 
pression of relief as well as of resolve upon his hand- 
some face. 

For one moment he felt likea free man again, felt 
like one who need no longer despise himself, and he 
said cheerfully— 

**Come, Hilda, itis cold; don’t perplex yourself 
any more about the easiest m nner of giving ino my 
corgé. I'll take my fall easily. We will go back to 
your hot lnow, and Ill call in the morning and say 
good-bye, that is, if I don’t start to night; m that 
case I will write.” 

“You seem very glad to be free,” she rotorted, 
sharply. 

But he shrugged his shoulders again with a smile 


+ as he said: 


‘‘ Why shonld T cry over the inevitable? There 
will be time enough for that when I realise what 
L have lost.’’ 

For an instant she regarded him keenly, but 
there was no latent sareasm or satire in his thoughts 
and she drooped h-r eyes and suid almost timidly : 

“You have lost nothing, David. I will be your 
wife six months hence, if you wish it, bat you 
must promise me not to announce the engagement, 
or tell anyone about it until the time draws near, 
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It will only be a year then since my uncle died. 
That is not a very long time to wait.” 

“No,” with something like a sigh, as he found 
his chains rivetted apon him again, “it is not an 
unreasonable time; so let it be. On tho anni- 
versary of Sir Jasper Carew’s death we will get 
married.” 

“Not that day ; the next or the ono before it.” 

“Nonsense, we have fixed the day, we won’t 
change it again, What do you say, shall we go back 
to the hotel ? the wind is keen and cold, and that 
poor little girl whom you have turned from waiting- 
maid into companion will be lonely in her new dig- 
nity. Poor little thing, I think she was happier in 
the servants’ hall,” 

“Oh, Milly is all right,” was the reply. ‘She is 
fretting over that lost lover of hers, just as I should 
about you, David, if you left me,” with a languish- 
ing look, and she clung to his arm. 

It was very pleasant to make believe to be in love, 
even though there was but a small amount of truth 
in it. 

By this time they had reached the gate facin 
the open space before the Horse Guards, and David 
Bristol could but give some answering glance to the 
woman who had just fixed the day on which she 
would marry him, but as he lifted his eyes again 
they saw a face close before him, the owner of which, 
with her companion, was passing into the park by 
the gate he and Hilda were leaving it. 

He felt himself becone cold and white, he forgot 
to lift his hat, he started and would have paused, 
but Emina B ackwood, if such were still her name, 
passed on, giving no sign of recognition, if she wanted 
proof of his inconstancy she had it now, for with 
her own eyes she had seen him exchanging loving 
glances with the woman who had bought and lured 
him from his just allegiance. 

“Who isit? Whatisthe matter?” asked Hilda, 
suspiciously, 

**Some one I used to know.” 

** But who is she?” 

** The daughter of the man I was in partnership 
with when I first met you.” 

* Ah, I remember, the woman I saw you with your 
aYiuround, I see she doesn’t approve of me, for she 
cut you!” 

And Mrs. Kempson laughed and looked round 
after her rival, while the man to whose arm she 
clung with such evident triumph, felt for the 
tooment that he hated her. ; 

He made no comment on her conduct, however, it 
was part of the price he had bargained to pay, and 
though he writhed under the contempt which he 
fancied he read in Emma Blackwood’s face, he bore 
the agony which it had inflicted in silence. 

For all his fortitudo, however, he was glad to get 
away from Hilda directly they reached the hotel, 
though he could not do so without promising to 
escort his betrothed and Milly to the theatre that 
evening. 

‘‘T havea private box,” said Mrs. Kempson, as 
he was taking his leave; ‘‘ but we don’t want to 
be late ; say seven or half-past at the latest. You 
might come and dine with us if you are not other- 
wise engaged.’’ 

‘* No, thanks, I will come for you at seven,” and 
then he turned away, not looking in the direction 
he was taking, and thus came in abrapt collision 
with a gentleman ascending the hotel staircase. 

Au apology, then a start of surpirse and recog- 
nition, for the man he had run against was Frede- 
rick Monckton, the son of Lord Luton, the owner 
of Luton Park, not far from Clovelly, one of the 
aspirants to the hand and favour of poor Carrie 
Carew. 

** What does he do here ?”’ was the almost simul- 
taneous question that the two men mentally asked 
themselves, but they passed each other in silence 
with a frigid bow, and each went on his way a trifle 
disquieted by the encounter. 

An hour later Frederick Monckton’s curiosity was 
gratified, fora pretty, delicate looking girl, dressed 
in deep mourning, but in the dress of a lady, met 
him as he was coming up the principal staircase, 
with a couple of letters in her hand, which she was 
evidently going down to the letter-box ia the hall to 

st 


So intently did he look at her, feeling certain that 
he had met her before, that she faintly blushed as 
she belt bowed her head and said, ‘* Mr. Monck- 
ton?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, curiously. ‘Forgive me, but 
I can’t remember where we have met.” 

“Have I changed so much?” sadly. ‘ You can- 
not have forgotten Olovelly Court, or Miss Carrie?” 

Evidently he had not, for he turned ghastly in 
hue, staggered and caught the bannistors for sup- 
port. 

**Carrie Carew is dead,”’ he said. 

“Did you love her very much, Mr, Frederick ?”’ 


wasthenext question. “I don’t say it to pain you, 
but I havea motivein asking.” 

** As I shall never love any other woman,” was the 
low reply. 

“T am glad of it ; I must go now. I havesomething 
to tell you; if Ican get out alone to-morrow will 
you meet me in the waiting-room of the railway sta- 
tion opposite ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly, Are youstaying here, and what 
is your name?” 

“Don’t you know? I am Milly Bray. Mrs. 
Kempson has made me her companion. We are 
staying here. There sheis. Dun’t let her recog- 
nise you,” and the girl ran on her errand swiftly, 
while Frederick Monckton turned sharply round and 
descended the stairs just in time to hide his face 
from Hilda Kempson, who had come out of her own 
room to look for Milly. 

‘* What a time you have been. What do you 
mean by flirting with astrange man on the staircase ? 
I don’t want you to disgrace me,” said the mistress, 
sharply, when the girl returned. 

“Flirting,” echoed Milly in disdain, and with 
more spirit than she had shown for a long time, “I 
have had enough flirting to last my life,” sadly. “A 
gentleman stopped me to ask a question, if that’s 
flirting we had better be dumb.” 

** What did he ask you?” imperiously. 

But the girl hesitated, then determined not to 
tell a falsshood, said, boldly: 

** It’s no business of yours, ma’am.” 

“rr I insist upon knowing? What did he ask 
you?’ 

‘“‘ Well, he asked me my name,’’ sullenly ; “and 
I won’t answer any more questions, now Mrs. Kemp- 
son,” with which Miss Milly walked off to the bed- 
room that she occupied, and which led out of the 
one used by her mistress, and here the maid engaged 
to wait upon both of them found her an hour later 
when she brought a message from Mrs. Kempson 
desiring Miss Bray to begin to dress for dinner and 
the theatre. 

“You needn’t stop to help me, I can dress my- 
self,’’ replied Milly. shortly. 

Her hour’s meditation had made her determin 
to assert herself—to be Hilda Kempson’s shrinking 
slave no longer. 

Very simply she dressed herselt now, but with 
greatoare. Black silk, crape, and jet ornaments con- 
trasted with the whiteness of her skin, and the soft, 
bright, brown of her bair, which softly rippling, a 
tiny stray curl escaping here and there, was twisted 
up at the back of her head without a flower, ribbon, 
or atom of ornament. 

Hilda Kempson looked at her critically as she 
came into the sitting-room in which she was sitting, 
then she said, quietly : 

**Yoa will do, Milly. Anyone to ses you would 
vow you were bora to bealady. I never saw you 
look better.’’ 

** I’m glad you think so, ma’am.”’ 

‘Don’t call me ma’m, it sounds as though you 
were a servant. Call me dear, or Hilda, or Mrs. 
Kempson. But who do you think I met just now ?”’ 

**T can’t imagine.”’ 

Mr. Frederick Monckton, Lord Luton’s son. He 
is stayingia this hotel. Ihope he won’t recognise 
you. I offered him a seat in our box to-night.” 

** And is he coming ?”’ with a little gasp. 

“No, not with us, but he is going to the same 
theatro, and will come in and see us. I told himI 
hai a charming companion living with me to whom 
I wish to introduce him. Whatever youdo you 
mustn’t let him suspect you were once my maid.”’ 

“I wonder if she is trying to catch me f’”’ thought 
Milly, turning away her head. 

But she merely assented, and the two sat down 
to dinner. 

(To be Continued.) 








WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED? 

INVESTIGATIONS which were very recently carried 
through by a French physician, Dr. Fleury, of Bor- 
deaux, have adduced facts showing that our natural 
— to use the members on the right side of the 
body is clearly traceable to probably physiological 
causes. Dr. Fleury, after examining an immense 
number of human brains, asserts that the left ante- 
rior lobe is a little larger than the right one. 

Again, he shows that, by examining a large num- 
ber of people, there isan unequal supply of blood to 
the two sides of the body. The brachiocephalic 
trunk, which only exists on the right of the arch of the 
aorta, produces, by a difference in termination, in 
inequality in the waves of red blood which travel from 
right to left. Moreover, the diameters of the subcla- 
vian arteries on each side are different. that on the 
right being noticeably larger. The left lobe of the brain 





therefore, being more richly hematosed than the 








right, becomes stronger; and as, by the intersection 
of the nervous fibre, it commands the right side of 
the body, itis obvious that that side will be more 
readily controlled. This furnishes one reason for 
‘the natural preference for the right hand, and another 
is found in the increased suppiy of blood from the 
subclavian artery. The augmentation of blood we 
have already seen suggested; but the reason for it 
is here ascribed to the relative size of the artery, and 
not to any directness of path from the heart. 

Dre. Fleury has carried his investigations ery 
the whole series of mammalia: and he fiads that the 
right-handed peculiarities exist in all that have 
arteries arranged similar to those of man. At the 
same time such animals, nutably the chimpanzee, the 
seals and the beavers, are tho most adroit and intel- 


ligent. 
HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


OHAPTER XLVII. 


My father again read over that telegram, which 
he kept in his hand almost to the last,and more than 
once expressed himself as very unhappy and surprised 
at the disappointment of his wife, wy mother’s, not 
coming on to him herself. 

As the night gradually wore on, and the hour on 
which he had been all day reckoning at last arrived, 
and still no tidings, he had fallen into a state of 
the deepest despondency ; and ashe lay moaning 
sadly to himself, the good sister had read to him 
_— comforting passages from her Book of Devo- 

ions. 

After a little while he had sent out again for the 
last time ; and she herself had brought in the answer 
with which the messenger had retarned, that the 
express train from Paris had indeed come into 
Abbeville, and gone on, but there had been no 
arrival. 

Deeply sorrowing to be able to bring him no better 
news, she was moving towards the bed with the in- 
tention of continuing her soothing words of consola- 
tion, when he seemed suddenly aroused by some 
imaginary sounds, which only he himself heard, for 
all around was still and quiet as the dead of night. 

“ Who wis that laughed just now ?’’ he asked. 

No one in the room had heard anything; and then, 
still rambling in his mind, he went om in a more 


cheerful tone: 

“Hark! bark! I can hear the train which is 
bringing him along. Now it comes battering along 
through the silent night;” and then turning round 
in his bed, with a sudden start that surprised her, as 
she could scarcely have believed him to have had 
sufficient strength left for such a movement, he 
raised himself quite up, and, in a totally different 
voice, just as i the person for whom he had been 
so earnestly longing was standing by him, had eried : 

“ Ah, my child, are you here at last? but too late 
—too late. Why has not poor mother also arrived? 
Heaven bless you both. Adieu.” 

And falling back upon his pillow, with one very 
deep-drawn sigh, had ceased to breathe for ever. 

“© Who else heard those sounds?” I asked her, 
eagerly. ‘Tell me, madame, who else was in the 
room? Who was it holding his pulse?” 

“Dr. Pointose was also here besides myself, and 
Amelie, the housekeeper,’’ she answered. 

* AndI also,” I exclaimed; ‘‘I myself was pre-~ 
sent to receive those last sad words. You may not 
be able to comprehend me, madame,” I went on ta 
say, as I noticed the sad but incredulous expression 
of the gaze which she fixed upon me ; “ but I assura 
you that I speak nothing but the truth, and can even 
prove it to you, being able, as Iam, to tell you the 
exact minute at which the facts of which you have 
been telling me took place, as I myself marked it, 
the timepiece in this room. At twenty-three minutes 
before four ; tell me, was not that the exact hour ?”” 
Icried, with a fresh burst of passionate grief. 

The lady directed my attention to a large clock 
upon the mantel-piece, which, from the position I 
happened to have taken, had been hidden by the cur- 
tain at the head of the bed. 

It was of a peculiar style and pattern, nd I recog- 
nised it instantly as the identical clock by which 
I had noted the time when I had previously been in 
that room in spirit only. 

The holy sister did not seem at all to meet my 
meaning, but informed me that, according tos not 
unusual custom of her country, she had herself 
stopped the pendulum of the clock within half a 
minute of my dear father’s last sigh. 

The whole sixty minutes were marked in numbers 
round the dial. ‘The hour hand wasat18, the other 
long minute one pointed between 37 and 38, twenty- 
two miautes and a half to four exactly. 
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I have but a confosed and indistinct remembrance 
of how those four or five days passed away during 
which space of time it was necessary for us to stay 
on at Abbeville. 

There was much to be done, but De Lyons took 
entirely everything upon himself; he seemed to 
think of everything, just asif he were accustomed 
to such responsibility, and acted accordingly, with- 
out even coming to trouble me about any of the 
minor details and arrangements. 

He had telegraphed off at once to Genoa, to 
Colonel De Loruie, and also to my poor father’s 
lawyers in London, Messrs. Wyley, McKraft and Ce. 

Upon my mentioning the names of that respected 
firm, Taraxacum pinched his ears and assumed a 
very knowing look, but I was so full of other thoughts 
at the time that I did not ask whether he had ever 
happened to hear of them before. 

The good sister Agatha had told us that, upon 
more than one occasion my father had expressed a 
wish, in case of his not recovering the effect of his 
accident, that he should not be taken home to Eng- 
land, but to be laid in the cemetery of Pore la Chaise, 
at Paris, in oras near as possible to the same spot, 
where his own mother we a beloved sister had been 
already buried—a fact, by-the-bye, of which I was 
not previously aware. 

I found a faintly-scrawled pencil note, to the same 
effect, inserted between the leaves of his Bible. 

Neither Mr. Wyley nor his partner were able to 
come out to Abbeville themselves; but they sent a 
junior representative of their firm, the most elabor- 
ately got up dandified specimen of an East-end 
gent, a Mr, Jacob Wrascall, towards whom at first 
sight even I took a most unmitigated dislike, in 
which my friend De Lyons, who had more personal 
communications with him than myself, fully par- 
ticipated. 

I felt quite certain that I had seen that man 
somewhere before ; his voice and peculiar would-be- 
fashionable drawl were somehow quite familiar to 
me; but for the life of me I could not remember 
when or where. I begged De Lyons to “ pump” 
him on the subject, who accordingly found an oppor- 
tunity of asking him, asif casually, whether he had 
ever met me before, 


After a pause of consideration rather longer even 
than his usually idiotic affectation required, he 
had answered, that he may have done so in Italy, and 
seemed disinclined to be more communicative on the 
subject, so Taraxacum, of whom he was very jealous, 
and who detested him as much as I did, had con- 
stantly snubbed him, had not cared to press the 
question further. 


It was necessary to turn out my father’s private 
writing-case, in which the lawyers had sent out to 
suggest that we should probably find his will. 

He bad only finally signed it the very day before 
he left England, and they fancied must have taken 
it with him. In making the search I came upon 
his pocket-book, still unclasped, in which was his 
diary, written up as it was to the last moment be- 
fore embarking on the steamer for Boulogne. It 
showed evidently that he had been beguiling the 
time at some hotel at Folkestone, for the small space 
allotted to each day was thus filled up. 


“Tuesday, 20th October.—Up early, everything 
packed up and ready to start as I intended at 9.45 
from London Bridge—cab at door, when delayed by 
message from W. and McK.’s (confound ’em)—they 
had let me forget to sign consent to 0. D’s marry- 
ing little G. the dwarf (no accounting for tastes, 
particularly young ladies),—for poor Carry’s sake I 
should have liked to see the girl once—but this de- 
layed, just missed the morning train—came on by 
twelve o'clock slow, stopping kicking my heels here 
at Folkestone, bad dinner—wine worse, and don’t 
know what to do with myself, till boat starts at half- 
past eleven p.m. to night.” 

There was the lawyer’s letter between the pages 
of the pocket-book in which the above entry was 
made. 


“‘Sharper’s Row, Red Lion Square, October 19th, 


‘*My Dear Srr,—Upon entering a memorandum 
of the various papers which had been laid betoro you 
for your signature, when I had the honour of waiting 
upon you this afternoon, we are sorry to discover 
that among the great number of fotios we had inad- 
vertently passed over that on which your official con- 
sent had, according to your instructions, been notified 
to the intended ma:riage of your ward, Miss Caroline 
Duffa, As though the young lady is, as you 
observed, in her twenty-fourth year, it is neces- 
sary, according to the terms of her Jate mother’s 
bequest, as well as her great uncle’s will, that she 
should have the consent in writing of her trustees 
to any matrimonial engagement in which she may 

ropose to enter, before any further steps can be 

ken for a re-settlement of the sum of five-thou- 





sand pounds, to the interest of which she is by those 
wills entitled, 

“ The alliance which she now comtemplates, with 
the full sanction and advice of the lady by whom 
she has been brought up, Mrs, Muddlefield, of St. 
Peter’s, Guernsey, is one that must be considered 
most eligible by all who have any interest in the 
young lady’s future happiness and welfare; we have 
given orders to our clerk to wait upon you at an 
early hourin the morning, and es he will not need 
to detain you for more than five minutes, we trust 
that will not interfere with your arrangements for 
starting for the continent. 


**'We remain, my dear sir, 
** Your very obedient and obliged servant, 
** For self and partner, 


C. Wrzy.”’ 
“To Lt.-Gen. Lambard, C.B., &c,” 


“ And so, my dear fellow, you were quite right 
after all,’”’ broke out De Lyons, when, having by 
that time pretty well taken him into my entire con- 
fidence, 1 had shown him the last entry in my father’s 
journal and the lawyer’s letter with it. Had it not 

en for that delay, I had been saying, my dear 
father might have been alive with us in Florence 
now, well and happy. 

“ Yes, and only tothink that he should again have 
contrived to be at the bottom of it!’? De Lyons went 
on, while I wasstill speaking; and he then stopped 
short, as if surprised that I did not seem immediately 
to have caught his meaning. 

I begged him to explain himself; but he seemed 
unwilling to do so. 

** You may as well tell me,’ I said, “at least, to 
whom you are alluding ”’—and I pressed him to do 


80. 

** Why don’t you see then,” he said, “ to whom 
that unfortunate letter which—as ill luck would have 
it—made your poor father just miss the train by 
which he had originally arranged to come refers? If 
you put two and two together, cannot you make out 
who that eligible young party must bo with whom 
the young lady in question is to be permitted to con- 
tract so desirable an alliance ?”’ 

I still stared at him. 

* You seem, somehow, to know more of my family 
affairs than I do myself—how, I don’t know,’’I re- 
marked, rather testily ; for I was for the moment 
mean and ungrateful enough to half-suspect my 
friend of having been poking his nose into papers 
and matters in which he had no business, 

“Oh!’’ continued Taraxacum (I trust not guess- 
ing my unworthy. suspicion), ‘‘ perhaps I forgot to 
mention that he had told me McKraft was the name 
of his uncle, who had written out for him in such a 
hurry to go home to be married.’’ 

“Uncle?—him?-—he? Who are you talking 
about?’’ I asked. 

Taraxacum uttered no sound in reply—but by 
the motion of his lips I read, as he spelt the letters 
of the name, G-O-R-L-E-S ; for he perceived, which 
I did not, that Mr. Wrascall had at the very mo- 
ment silently entered the room. 

Yes, it was indeed too trae—as from the bitter- 
ness of my soul, I had cried out and given expres- 
sion to the thought which had haunted me, and then 
strangely enough, had gone again out of my head. 
This, the heaviest calamity of all, had indeed been 
brought upon me by the blighting influence of Gorles 
—again in addition to the fact of his having, still 
by the same indirect and apparently quite accidental 
effect upon my destinies, contrived my delay, and 
thus prevented my having been in time, to have 
perhaps even revived my dear father by my pre- 
sence, or, at any rate, to have consoled his last 
moments, and had the melancholy gratification of 
receiving his last sigh and blessing in person, 

**I cannot quite make out now the great object in 
that move, after sll,’ said De Lyons, that evening 
renewing the subject when we were alone: ‘ Five 
thousand pounds, though a very comfortable little 
sum in the abstract, is by no means such a tre- 
mendous fortune after all--though,I suppose as 
much as Master Gorles, or, at any rate, his petti- 
fogging old uncle, who probably is nearer the mark 
in a correctestimation of his merits, might think 
him likely to get. Yet still there is the fact of send- 
ing for him express all that way, and the evident 
importance in obtaining your father’s legal consent. 
There is something yet more at the bottom of that 
affair than we quite see, depend upon it. Our 
pocket-companion mentioned large expectations, I 
now remember—to be sure; and he said that the 
fortunate young lady was a connection of yours, If 
it is not a very impertinent question, pray who is 
this Miss Duffa, who ia about to make this most de- 
sirable alliance? I wonder whether she has ever 
seen her intended!” 

I had at that time buta very vague idea myself 
in regard to the young lady. Every family, they 





say, has its own private skeleton in the cupboard ; 
and that connection was ours, or at least one of 
our skeletons, She was, I believe, the daughter of 
&@ first cousin of my father’s, to whom he had in 
former days been devotedly attached, and for some 
time engaged to be married. 

On the very eve of their marriage, Carrie Jane— 
that was her name—(her mother, you see, was a Mrs. 
Lambard, my grandmother’s only sister)—had been 
induced torun away with, and was married at Gretns 
Green to,a Major Duffa, who was in my father’s own 
regiment, and whom, having always trusted as one 
of his best and most intimate friends, he had himself 
introduced to his affianced bride. The general, or 
captain, as he then was, had called out Doffa, and had 
ln the grim satisfaction of crippling him fer 

ife. 

After some four of five years of misery and un- 
happiness; Daffa had drunk himself to death, and 
within about eighteen months after, his wife had died 
also—leaving one little girl, whom she had confided 
in a last letter to my father—havinz appointe! him 
the sole guardian and trustee for the money which 
luckily had not fallen in to her until after her 
wretched husband’s death. 

My father had wished to adopt the poor little 
orphan, but my mother, to whom he had at that time 
been only married about two years, would never hear 
of it, and indeed had so worked upon him, as to make 
him promise never even to see the child. My dear 
mother was always the most loving and devoted of 
wives, and the most virtuous of women, but, like the 
dear creatures in general, rather too apt to carry 
everything, either for good or evil, into extremes: 
her love and devotion amounted to very few degrees 
belOw monomaniscal jealousy,and her virtue spe- 
cially developed itself in the most unforgiving, un- 
mitigated severity for any of the weakness of her own 
sex, of whom, strange to say, being so very strait- 
laced herself, she had, asa rule the very worst possi- 
sible opinion in genera], 

‘* My poor father(vory unwillingly, I believe) gave 
the promise, but having done so, always stuck to his 
word; and so all necessary communication, or rather 
provision for education, and so on, had always been 
done through his lawyers, who had seen to appoint- 
ing a proper governess and companion for the poor 
girl, who had been thus brought up where her 
parents had died—not in the West Indies, as De 
Lyons had reported, but the Channel Islands. 

In short, it was an unhappy story altogether, 
and a subject to which I never heard either my 
father or mother even allude in the most distant 
manner. Indeed, whatI did at that time know 
about it, had been gathered from the gossip of our 
old family nurse, whom I overheard telling the tale 
to the lady’s maid over the nursery-fire one evening 
when I was a little chap of about seven or eight 
years old, and supposed to be safe asleep in my little 
bed at the end of the room. I had quite forgotten it 
for years, but the mention of the name of “ Poor 
Carry’ inmy father’s diary brought it all back to 
me.” 

(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF WEDDING-RINGS 
IN BIRMINGHAM. 





Tue mannfacturers who actually confine the-n- 
selves to the making of wedding-rings are compara- 
tively few in number. It is on easy-going and a 
pleasant trade, and so fine are the profits that all 
transactions ara strictly for cash only. 

Birmingham makers supply mostly the wants of 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies, but 
many European nations make their own matrimonial 
yokes. There are in all, about twenty-four different 
makes of rings, and three qualities of gold. 

The Scotch and Irish people like usually a cheap 
quality; while in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
North of England heavy costly rings are wanted. 
Wedding-rings are of two orders—the “ round” and 
the broad sort—in which the band of gold is flat 
and displayed. 

There is thus a little fashion even in these simplo 
matters, and in different parts of England broad or 
round rings are in vogue. Popular taste is in favour 
of broad rings as the most showy, but round rings 
for very “swell” people. The quality of the wed- 
ding-ring must be of irreproachable ‘‘ carat,’ and it 
may happen that a few sovoreigns find their way into 
the melting pot. 

Ata manufactory, a bar of gold of the value of 
£600 lasted some five or six days, and was estimated 
to make from 90 to 100 dozens of rings. On the 
average some 60 to 70 dozens of rings are sentaway 
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from here every org Think of this awful fact 





’ 


dear ladies, that every ring represents one inarriage. 
Truly a wholesale making of fetters that bind more 
closely than tue prison chains. 


As much confidence must be placed in the work, 
old and trusty servants areemployed, and for them 
work is always found, if the demand be great or 
small, Christmas is a tremendous time for wed- 
dings, and then the makers work ‘‘ double tides ”’ 
for some three weeks previously, sometimes toiling 
nearly all night Easter and Whitsuntideare also 
favoured periods for the commission of matrimony, 
but Christmas is best loved of all. 

Tolerably even though tho trade is, lack seasons 











affect it ; then, vir course, » Prudent men do not rush 
headlong into matrimony The prices of rings range 
from a few shillings to several pounds. There are 
terril lgar brides who will have most massive 
and costly rings, fearful to behold ; anu oceasionally 
opulent male bs take a fancy to have a plain gold 
ring of ap psiling proportions, as an instance, donbt- 
lees, of prrvenu success and wealth, The fasuionable 
ring is a neat thing of three to four penny weights 
Anat from tie trade orders, there are many curious 
private rs who come to the manufactory for 
the ove si, gle good circlet that is to mark one of 
tiis life’s great contrac ts. 

Oft: nthe ki 1—soon to be a bride—buys 





und ro matter how ragged sbe 
shall be of undoubted quality, A 
drink, or **luck money” on the 
be productive of good, an! many 
customers. 
One bride elect came back tearfully with her pur- 
chase to have it exch ; The ring was acc: sed, 
having been tricd on by some thoughtless girl ere the 
bride had wornit. The omen was held to be indie.- 
tive of the worst love. Many, indeed are the s:range 
fads and fancies connected with this magic circle, 
Often a girl who has scraped up her littl: savings to 
buy an elaborate ring, will change it oat of sheer 
joalc y for a heavier one, if some companlou bride- 
elect has made a more wassive puichase, 

Sis!l weenter the m gic laboratory waercin pledges 


her own ri 
av be, the 


ring 
urn of 
purch»se is held to 
superstitions prevail an ng the poorer 
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matrimonial ave confectioned ? Truly an alchemist’s 
study. Asmall dingy workshop, fitted with « few 
benches for some half-doz-n workpeople, avd the 
ordinary rotary polishing wheels, blow-pipes, reflect- 


s bottles, and soon. Here on the floor is the 
furnace ; through & small aperture the gold 
hag of sly sovereicns is dropped into we 
melting pot. Thegoli, baving been daly melied, 
taken to the mill to be rolled. It is then annesle: " 
By this time the precious metal is as black as sheet 
iron, and the raw metal of weddiug-rings, as it lies 
in the workshop, resembles nothing so much as sec- 
tions of nail-rod iron, or pieces of fatteued tel. graph 
wire. 

Gold, indeed; not if we know it, This nail-rod 
gold hasnow to be drawn through a machine some- 
thing after the wire-drawing principle, An end of 
a black gold rod is mado fast in the machine, and 
comes out twisting tightly on the dram of the ma- 
chine like a rope round a windlass, 

1t is drawn round and flat as may be required, 
and appears after the highly attenuating process its 
own natural colour, the impurities of the annealing 
having been rubbed off. The links that are to lead 
to—let us hove—much ‘linked sweetness,” having 
been thus “long drawn out’’ then.selves, are cut 
into short strips of tke length of wedding-riugs of 
all sizes, and sent to receive the official stamp, by 
which internal cabalistic design unbelievers know 
that the “hall marked,” and so above 
suspicior 

The embr ryo rings now present a rough appear- 
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anee, and are of a dull yellew tint. The remaining 
proc s are very sunple, The little sections are 
hammered roughly round, and the ends joined, then 
beaten into the complete circle, and sv, rough, 
coarse, and dull, are handed over to the gifted 
being who is to produce the last magical chanze, 
and transiorm the dull, brassy-looking cirelet into 

uw. neat, shinit ymbol of wedlock, all reaiy 
for t nervous digit of the tremulons bride, 

The ring is tixed in the revolving wheel: away 
moes 1 wheel at a good speed, the polishing 
ns of hard t wre deftly applic i, and 
hey 1 the el stops, and out comes the | 

ng as bi 1 clean as a new pin. In this 
almost ; vely simple workshop these half-dozen 
workpeopic turn out weekly a g odly number of 
rings. 

Of atruth, the making of them is as simple as may 
be. The art sa " caecked at various stages by 
the weight of gold given out to them. A certain 
quantity of cold is weighed out, and should produce 
so many strips torough the Ving machine, At 
different stages of m«nuf re the mate - re | 
weighed, ani the final res hould be so 
manufactured rings. 











the workpeople to wash their hands. in on leaving 
work, and this tub yields auriferous harvests, 

The show-rooms of the wedding-ring makers are 
simple in the extr ome. One small office suffices, 
«n'a couple of dolls’ chests of drawers contain the 
samples of his quaint trad... To my fancy it isa 
most charming business, soclen, so easy, and —most 
potent of all facts—so strictly on the ‘cash princi- 
ple.’’ When we remember the enormous. credits 
common to the jewellery trale in general, this *‘ trade 
rule” is remarkable, especially as the whole process 
of making and finishing the wedding-ring is/s0 very 
simple, But itis religiously adhered to. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


SyLvt14 looked np inquiringiy as. the doetor spoke 
cheerfully to the little girl, and asked her where-she 
was hurt, She smiled gonvily and-replied: 

** Not mueh.” 

He them stwoped over ber, and exntionsly pro- 
ceeded to an exmuiuntion of her tnjures, liiting and 
feeling first ber left arm, which gave her no pain, 
and then her right one; at the first light touch of 
which, she shrank, and upon its greater pressure, 
she grew pale with agony, and shuddered from head 
to foot. 

‘’ne kind doctor’s good humoured countenance 
became troubled, he raised himself up aud drew a 
deep breatn very like a eigh. 

Mrs, Pemberton lifted her languid eyelids, and 
threw ber eyes into his with a gaze of intense 
anxiety and inquiry. Richard Pemberton put the 
question into words by asking: 

“What are her injuries, sir? 
hurt 2?” 

** Her right shoulder is dislocated,’ answered the 
doctor, and turniug to Mrs. Pemberton he asked for 

, strong linen bandages. 

The lady, without waiting forthe coming of the 
servaut, hastened from the room to’ procure the re- 
quired articles. 

Attracted by her anxious, beseeching look, the 
doctor foiowed her into the passage. He clused the 
door behind him, and found her waiting there. 

“ Doctor, what are you going todo?” 

* To set the child’s shoulder, madam,” 

“Oh, doctor, will it not be a very painful pro- 
cess: i? 

* Yes, madam 3; but it will be a short one. Some- 
one must held her. And the sooner we get it set of 
course the easier for her will be tive operation.” 

Mrs, Pemberton shuddered, but turned away, and 
hasteved into an adjoining linen closet, where she 
procured the materials for the -bandages, 

‘Lhe dootor returned to the sick room, where the 
lady soon jo ned him. 

Seeing tiese preparations, the hurt child turned 
her gentle eyes avxiously from one to the other, 

Mrs. Pemberton tenderly replied to these question- 
ing glances by stovpiug over Ler, kissing her lips, 
and saying: 

** Your little shoulder is out of-place, love, and the 
good doctor is going io st it rigut ior you. 

An involaumary expression.of fear and dread passed 
over the child’s lovely face, and sae looked appeal 
ingly into thelady’s face, 

Mrs. Pemberrom suppressed her agitation, and 
avswered calmly to that tear: 

“© Yes, my child, it will give you pain, but I will 
hold you in my arms, and you will bear it well, my 
little herovine.’’ 

Lhe live girl smiled, and nodded assent, 
clasped the lady’s: fingers in her smelt band, 

‘Lam ready, Dr. Harvey.” 

“Can you hold her, Mrs. Pemberton? Are you 
strong enough? Can you control her? She must 
be held perfectly still—not permitted to start or 


Is she much 


soit 


and 


struggle,” said Richard Pemberton. 
* On, no—madam—she must not be permitted to 
move. She must be held fast,’”’ said the docwr, 


“Iudeed, I will be very good. I will be very 
you will let the lady hold me,” pleaded the 
her gentlé eyes from one to the 


still if 
cnild, turning 
other. 

* 1 can control her,” said Mrs. Pemberton, sitting 
down on a chair, and preparing to receive her in her 
lap. 

itichard Pemberton raised the little invalid most 


A apecis * tub is apecstibin if for r | tenderly, and jaid uer in the lady’s arms, pale and 





trembling, with the pain that even this slight motion 
occasioned, 

The doctor then knelt upoa one knee, and placing 
his left hand at the back of her shoulder-blade, and 
taking hold of her snoulder joint with his right 
haud, slowly let his whole strength. upea her little 
linnb, and foreed. is back into its socket. 

The patient child uttered nocry, but her very lips 
blanched, and sprang quivering »part, and when all 
was over sie had fainted from agony. Her shoulder 
was carefully and strongly bandaged in its place, the 
little sufferer was laid upon her bed, and means 
were taken to restore her consciousness, 

W hen she recovered irom her fainting fit, thedostor, 
leaving directions tuat she should be kept still, and 
upon a low diet, departed. 

Mr. and Mrs, Pemberton watched silentiy by her 
bedside until from exiraustion she had fallen asleep, 
and then Augusta spoke : 

“We shall not go to-morrow, I suppose, Mr. 
Pemberton? We cannot ieave this dear child in 
this conditiun.” 

** No—no,”. said Richard Pe wberton, meditatively, 
« we cannot leavo her so.” 

A servant now appeared at the chamber door, and 
bowing, said that Doetor Harvey sent his respects 
and requested to ece Mr. Pemberton below stairs. 
Richard Pemberton arose'and went down. 

He had been summoned only to be informed of 
the fate of the: unfortunate coachman, whose 
cowardice and impradence bad been the occasion of 
his death. 

‘To mount a messenger on horseback, and send to 
Silver Creek toinfofm Eilen of the’ condition of her 
fomeer-child, occupied Mr. Pemberton jor the remain- 
Ger of the morning, 

When late inthe afternoon he visited the sick 
child he found that fever had set in, and she was 
wandering in delirium. 

Hilen came the next morning, The child was very 
ill for three days, and then came the cfisis—the 
healthy re-action. Hilen returved to Silver Creek, 
leaving her foster-chiid in the care of Mrs. Pem- 
berton, 

The days of tlie little girl’s convalescence were 
the very sweetest days of her life: She layin that 
downy fragrant bed, propped up with pillows, with 
the lady that she loved so passionately sitting ever 
by her side, performing ali a wother’s tender, lov- 
ing services for hor, bathing her face and hands with 
petfamed water, gently combing out her hair, bring- 
ing her little nutritivos messes, telling ber stories, 
or singing ber to sleep. 

It was like a dream of heaven tothe child. One 
morning Sylvia lay in-the lady’s arms, while the 
chamber maid was makiog up the bed. The child 
drew her arms round Mrs. Pemberton, nestied her 
headin her bosom, and murmured: 

** My own dear mother.” 

The lady caressed her softly and murmured: 

Yes ; call me mother always, darling. I love 
to hear you call meso, Your swees lips are the first 
that ever spoke that word to my ears. Honoria 
aiways calls me mamma, You are the first that 
ever calied memother. And you did it voluutarily 
—thit makes me happy,” 

“I could not he)p it, dear mother, 
call anyone but you my mother ?’’ 

“How was it, love, that you never called Mrs. 
O’ Douovan so?” 

“ I don’t know, lady, unless it was that she tanght 
meso. I know when I was avery little girl she 
used to call meand say, ‘Come in, Sylvia.’ ” 

“That was it, my daring. And so my child 
never called anyone mother before me ?” 

6 ‘No, indeed, lady.’’ 

* And I never was called mother before you called 
me so,” said Mrs. Pemberton, her face radiating a 
soit light of joy as she caressed her little girl. 

It was a happy time for both, and the lady im- 
proved the rapidly passing days by strengthening 
the little girls mind for the impending separation 
She told her that it was very possible that Mr. P. me 
berton and herself might be able to return hom: ag 
soon as he nad concluded the State affair that carrica 
him to Paris, 

She promised that they would correspond fre- 
quently in tie meantime, 

And sive so calmed and fortified the child’s mind 
that when the day of parting arrived and she took 
her home to Silver Creex, and took a final leave of 
her, the separation was made mucn easter, and Maud, 
comforted aud hopeful, lived om sweet memories of 
the lady aud bright anticipations of ner return, 


Am I never to 


Several years’ passed before the child and lady 
wet. Indeed, the child and the lady never met 
again; for in the years of absence, the ciild becawe 
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ths woman, Had either at the moment of their 
parting suspected the length of time that would sepa- 


rate them, scarce could they have borne to say, 


* good-bye.” 
But hope buoyed them up attheir leave-taking, 


and hope attended them, promising farly through | 


all the years of absence, until seven years glided 
away, and brought near the period when they 
should meet again. These years had been full of 
changes to all with whom our narrative is con- 
eerned, 

First, the dear “old follkte' at home,’ old Richard 
Pemberton and his’ wife, full of years and good 
works, were gathered to their fathers. After life’s 
fitful fever they slept wel, ali their children were 
around them in their last hours; all but Richard Pem- 
bertom. ‘I'he great statesman had not the privilege 
of the poorest, umblest of the people—the privilege 
of reoviving his'old parent’s dying blessing, the per- 
forming for vlem the last mournful offices of love 
and veveration. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Richard Pemberton passed all these 
years at the greatest course of Europe, It wasin this 
manner, soon after Mr. Pemberton had most satis- 
factorily coneluded the diplomatic *business that 
carried him to Paris; and white hé-was preparing for 


his return to his native couutry, the then minister tor} 


Lcormprottising with anything or any persons that 
‘ miilitated agaiust this desire 


the Court of France was recalled, and Richard Pethe 
berton, the successful diplomatist, was appointed te 
fill his vacated place. After a residence of two or 
three years at the French’Court, Mr. Pemberton was 
sent to Russia. 

But in the meantime, while winning fresh laurels 
as @ diplomatist by his skilful and saesessfalnegotiay 
tions abroad, and gaining golden opinions’ fromthe 
government at home, he was fast lositg: grouad in 
the love of the people. 

During his long-coutinued absance from his native 
country, himself and his great services were suffered 
to fall into forgetfulness, and Falconer O'Donovan, 
whose name became a party war-cry, could at any 
time cOtivene a meeting, or carry away a mob+a 
popul@r.orator, whose magico might lay in the 
burning, uncontrollable passious and eloquetice, 

A young demi-god blessed or cursed with that 
mighty mastery for good or evil over other human 
heads and hearts, termed by various philosophers 
mesmeric power or force, but which may be nothing 
moré than the possession of totter passions; stronger 
will, clearer intellect, and firmer purpose than others 
have, 

Ellen was:dead. The'weak,wentl*'crenture slowly 
declined for séveral years: andéastly sank away itito 
ber” eveflasting rest. During her gradual decay, 
Maud’ nursed her with more than @ daughter’s 
tendérnives and devotion. ‘ 

At intervald during the last six weeks’of lier life, 
Men: had written # long, loving letter to’ Honoria, 
and enclosed it in one to Mrs. Pemberton, requesting 
that lady to deliver it to her daughter, if she saw no 
objection, and when she thourht proper. 

After the death of Ellen Sylvia kept the cottage. 
The lovely child had bloomed into d lovely woman— 
@ maiden, whose supernatural beauty must have 
immortalised herin the old heroic tintes, or deifiéd 
Her in the ancient Olympic ages. 

Tt is seldém in these matters-of-fact days that a 
maiden, however beautiful, wins a nonime de fan- 
taisie for beauty ; yet Sylvia did gain such a one, 

The poetic taste of Mr. Ipsey baptised her the 
“Star of Silver Creek,’ and as such the peerless 
maiden was known. 

Falconer considered her as his’ own dear sister, 
hesaid. Butsurely never was a sister loved with a 
fierce, jealous vigil and affection. 

It was very strange, but very true, he seemed in 
his'conduct towards the beautiful girl very mach 
like a dragon that guarded the golden apples in the 
garden of the Hesperides; or rather, in sober truth, 
he was more like the fabled dog in the manger. 

He did not seem to want the maiden for himself, 
and he would not let any one else have her, no, nor 
even as muck as to come and take a loole at ber lovely 
fave. 

He firmly and immutably set his face against the 
approaches of any young man, however worthy he 
mig’it be of her considcration. 

He watched her closely, he guarded her vigilantly, 
He escorted her whenever she left the cottaze, 
Even at church, if a youth stole a glance of admira- 
tion at the maiden, itthrew Falconer into a passion, 
and at the village, if the clerks were unusually 
polite to her, it wus s.fficient to destroy her brother’s 
perce of mind for a week, 

Finally, he never forgave’ Mr. Ipsey for christen- 
ing his lovely sister “The Star of Silver 
Creck,” and so creatiug her the betutiful celebrity 
of the country. 

Valconer’s jealousy of Sylvia extended even to 








those of her own sex. It made him augry to see 
her the centre of a circle of girls, smiling and 
ehatting. 

She could get no good from them, he said, 
they would do her harm, the silly, chattering, 
feather-brained creatures. 

Tie fact was that all these girls had brothers and 
cousins who admired Sylvia, as they must have done, 
of coarse, and Falconer was very jealous to shield 
Sylvie from the knowledge of such a fact. 

Gentle as Sylvia was, she certainly liked to-do as 
she pleased, especially as she pleased to doright. 
Of intellect e-iinently active, independent and 
original, she mes er gave expression toa new idea, 
or a daring speculation, without receiving an iusten- 
taneous check from her brother, 

Of affections'singularly warm, social, and clinging, 
her heart never'reached out its tendrile for love and 
sympathy, evéw from her own sex, without being 
nipped by fie frost of Faiconer’s jealous: inter- 
ferences 

Jvis#in proportion to his love, seemed his desire 
to sitbject her to his own will, to control her 
thoughts, affections, and principles. He seemed to 
wislt to surround, envelope;and absorb her individu- 
ait}, her life, into his own. 

Was jonlous, vengeful, antagonistic, and’ un- 


Loving freedom of theught, speech and action, with 
pastionate enthusiasmy, Sylvia felt this growing sur- 
veillance, this constant constraint, this most un- 
reasonable despotism, becoming daily more iutoler- 
able. 

There were hours when she felt this with a sense 
of imprisonment: and of suffocation, and her spirit 
mildly’ bext ite wings against the power seeking to 
close round iti 

It would have'been easy to throw off the yoke of 
any being les# loving, lese devoted, and self-sacr: fic- 
ing than Falooner. Bat when she knew him always 
ready to give up his niost important busivess*or his 
greatest pleasure for her slightest comfert or con- 
venience, when she knew how anxiously he tought 
for her; studied for her; when she knew that his 
deep interest in her had already given to his young 
brow the gravity of years ; when she witnessed his 
distress and anxiety if she did but take a little cold, 
look pale, or seem! more depressed than usuel, she 
could not bear to grieve his jealous, unreasonable 
love, by revisting his will or asserting her own in- 
dependence, f 

For she felt that if he loved her with the selfish, 
exacting passion-of a jealous’ lover, he cherished her 
with the tender, disinterested affection that resembled 
the devotion of a mother'to her child, incompatible 
as these two manifestations often certainly were, 

There wassonicthing still more essentially neces- 
sary to Sylvia than her own freedom: it- was Falco: 
ner’s affection. Ste liked to be free, but still better 
she liked'to be loved and clerished—:he old here- 
ditary blessitig laid upon Eve—the woman's desire 
to be loved and cherished, which shall prove too 
strong for her love of freedom, whicli shall inevitably 
give her husband or lover tue “role over her,” ali 
the conventions in the world to the contrary notwith- 
standing, 

Their life at the cottage was rather a singular one; 
some .changes had also taken place iu that little 
family, besides the death of its gentle mistress, aud 
the growing up of the children, 

Old Marian had fallen into dotage and imbecility. 

Had Falconer himself been a good farmer, his 
agricultural affairs would have prospered better, But 
as the mother had done, so did the son; wile he 
shut himself up in a room he called his studio, and 
busied himself with clay models and plaster casts at 
all times and seasons, except when there was an 
election pending—and then down went chisel and 
hammer, copy and model, and the artist would be- 
come tne orator of tue whole district, making fiity 
flaming speeches in hali as many days. 

Poor as he was, poverty had not taught Falconer 
the value of time and money; he threw both reck- 
lessly away inthe direction of his * enius.”’ 

Sylvia, with tve housewife’s instinct, tried all she 
could to add to the narrow income of tie family, 

She found. time to pursue her studies, and to cor- 
respond regularly with Mrs, Pemberton, and it is 
wonderful, the amount of knowledge of geograpay ; 
history, antiquities, and social manners and customs 
the young girl obtained from the lady’s letters, 

Nor was that ali; her letters were always full of 
wisdom, fuli of instruction and counsel, suited to the 
maiden’s sex, axe, and- condition, all thattheron est, 
most Christian mother would write to her daagli ter. 
Let no one stumble over a difficulty, for where there 
is a will there is a way, and Mrs, Pemberton edu~ 
cated Sylvia from across the ocean, 








Falconer was miserably jealous of this correspon. 
dence, not but that he felt and understood its in- 
fluence upon Sylvia to be a good one; but he was 
jealous of all influence over her not emanating irom 
himself, 

Mrs. an@ Mrs, Lovel still resided at Coverdale 
Hall. The fair young couple were amply blessed 
with “ the blessings happy peasauts have,” in tho 
form of half-u-dozen pretty little creature alternate 
ing girls and boys. 

Mrs. Lovel never found time or opportunity of 
getting over to Silver Creek ; but Sylvia, innocent of 
etiquetteaud unsuspicious of neglect, frequently weut 
over to the Hall, where she was always a welcome 
Visitor, 

A towd, superstitious labour of love carried the 
mitiden thither seoften toopen and air Mrs. Pember- 
ton’s’ private’ apartments, with all their rooms, 
closets,.and wardrobes. 

Liver sinee the lady had been absent, the young 
girl had assumed this'daty so exclusively to herself, 
that: Mrs. Lovel, after once giving her leave, never 
thought of interfering or participating in it. If Mrs, 
Pemberton had suddenly appeared at home at any 
hot of the day or nigtit, she would have found her 
rodilis ready to receive er, ¢ 

Syivia’s visits to the Hall weré as little to Fal- 
cofer’s taste as her correspomienca with Mrs. 
Pemberton, and even less so. 

If she must write to Mrs. Pemberton, 
must, he supposed, but why should she go over to 
wie Hail, s.e could get mo good there, lie sail. In 
the company of such asuperfine lady as Mrs. Lovel, 
she would ouly lear to despise all true worth in 
man or woman, tuat was not emblazoned over with 
thesplendour of weadith or rank; she might learn to 
compare Falconer himself with polished gentiemen 
of society; who sometimes found their way to the 
Hall, though never, by any chance, to Silver Creek. 
Falovwer thougtt tat the lovely girllad ouly to be 
sveuv inorder to be worshipped. 

Could tlie boy only once have had the opportunity 
of fairly comparing himself with those dreaded 
Adouises' of the great world he might have felt 
easier. 


why she 


CHAPTER XL. 


Onew during a visit the maiden paid to Oover- 
dais Hall she had met a portrait painter who 
was staying there for the purpose of taking the 
likeness of Mrg. Lovel’s children, 

He hat! expressed a desire’ of taking the portrait 
of the beautiful girl, and Mrs. Lovel had kept 
Syivia at the Hall for several days for that purpose. 
When Fatconer learned the cause that had detained 
her, he’ fell into the most ungoveruable rage with 
the psinter, with Mrs. Lovel, with himself, with 
fate, with everything, circumstavces and persons, 
exdept Sylvia, for in all these things he sinned not 
in charging the maiden foolishly. 

Yow inust not blamy the boy too harshly, there 
was nothing in his circumstances to correct jealousy, 
Indeed, fromm his birth up, no fault of his hai ever 
been corrected, and time must disvipline the nature 
that bas hitherto been neglected. 

His sister was his own precious, priceless diamond 
of the mine, too precious almost to look upon, which 
seving all must covet. 

He especially dreaded the return home of Mr. and 
Mrs: Pemberton, they would settle at the Halli. 
W th their hospitality, disposition and their 
numerous and distinguished connection, they would 
fill their house with company; and with their fancy 
for Sylvin, and oh’! how much that would be height- 
ened when they should see her transcendent beauty. 
they wonld have her always with them, she would 
be thrown at once into the whirl of society, she 
would be carried away. 

He felt this; feared their return, and thanked 
providence when circumstance after circumstance 
arose to detsin them abroad, 

When Richard Pemberton was sent to Russia 
Falconer violently wished that he might bo sent 
thence to S.beria before ever he should turn his 
steps homeward. 

One evening, about the middle of Novemoer, 
Sylvi itting and knitting alone in the lictlo 
yarlour where Wilen and knitted. The 
table was ready, the fire burning brightly, and the 
tea-kettie singing before it. 


b Wis S81 
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Syivia was restless and jumped up often to look 
out where tie light of the setting sun and the 
rising moon fell from opposite poicts upon the runs 
ning creek, Bat not upon sun or moon, mount»in 
or river, was Sylvia looking now with any other 
emo ions than the wish for her brother’s return 
from the post-office, perchance with a letter from 
Mrs, Pemberton, 
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The watched for seldom come, but when she 
gave up looking and sat quistly down to her work 
to wait, Falconer came in, He threw the expected 
letter in her lap. Itbore a foreign stamp. 

She tore it open, and devoured its contents with a 
countenance that grew brighter and brighter as she 
read. She finished it with an exclamation of joy. 

**Oh, Mrs. Pemberton! She is coming home, 
Falconer, she is coming home! Iam so—so glad.”’ 

Falconer tossed his hat from him, threw himself 
into a chair, and dropped his head into his hands. 

“Why, what is the matter, Falconer? Are you 
tired ? Does your head ache, Falconer ?” 

*‘No, my heart aches. Don’t trouble yourself 
about me, Sylvia. You'll be ashamed of it some of 
these days, when you get over yonder and see some 
fellow or other wuo will be wanting to make a great 
lady of you,”’ 

‘Falconer, are you not pleased because Mr. and 
Mrs. Pemberton are coming home?” 

** Pleased ?”? he exclaimed ; “no, you know I am 
not pleased. You knowI hate, detest, and abhor 
the very name of that man, and youask me if I am 
not pleased.” 

“But Mrs, Pemberton, Falconer.’ 

** What is she to us, or what are weto her? She 
fs like her husband. They are all of a piece—up- 
start aristocrats. Away with them, Wedon’t want 
them here, Let them stay where they are, it suits 
them better. Let them sun themselves in the glare 
of foreign courts,’’ he exclaimed, in bitter scorn and 
anger. 

His violent temper often alarmed the maiden 
very much, but she could not let this pass. It 
would not be right, she thought. She replied 
gently, but firmly : 

“There is no one in the world more worthy of 
love, honour, and reverence than Richard Pember- 
ton and his dear, lovely—yes, adorable lady, and 
there is no one I reverence so much as them.” 

**You—you do? You—you avow it ?” 

“‘I should deserve to die if I did not,” replied 
Sylvis, firmly, though she turned pale. 

He started and left the house, banging the door 
behind him, and what became of him for the next 
_ or three hours no one knew but his own evil 

emon, 


Sylvia wai'ed sometime for his return, after which 
the door opened quietly and Falconer came in. He 


closed the door, and as she looked up he came to her, 
sank down on the carpet by her feet, and laid his 
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[WAITING FOR LETTERS.] 


head on her lap, just as he had often, in similar 
circumstances, laid it on his mother’s. 

‘‘ Sylvia,” he said, ‘‘do you remember the pro- 
mise you made my mother on her death-bed ? 
Sylvia, why don’t you answer me? Speak to me!” 

‘*I remember it, and surely I will keep it, Fal- 
coner.” 

“ Sylvia, will you redeem that promise? Will you 
set me at rest for ever? Oh, speak, Sylvia! You 
are so slow to answer! Will you redeem that pro- 
mise—your promise to my dying mother, tu-mor- 
row ?”” 


‘I cannot to-morrow,” Falconer, said Sylvia. 

**Cannot? You can! You must, Sylvia, indeed, 
indeed you must!” 

“Indeed Icannot. Do not urge me, Falconer.” 

“ Why can you not ?” 

‘*Falconer,” she replied, a little reproachfully 
‘*haven’t I told you long ago that I never wished 
to givs myself away before Mrs. Pemberton came 
back ” cS 

‘Mrs. Pemberton again. What in the nome of 
all the angels has Mrs. Pemberton to do with you, 
or you with Mrs. Pemberton? Do you belong to 
her? Tell me that.” 

“No, I wish to HeavenI did. But she has ex- 
pressed a wish that I should not——” 

‘Should not be married until her return ?”” 

** Yes, Falconer ?” 

‘Selfish, heartless, designing woman. She has 
some evil purpose in that.” 

‘‘Falconer!” exclaimed Sylvia, and choking 
before she could utter another word she burst into 
tears. 

“ Forgive me, Sylvia, forgive me. Iam mad when 
I get upon the subject of the Pembertons, and miser- 
able when I think of losing you. I dread I know 
not what, from their arrival, from their influence 
over you. I know howit will be, they will interfere 
between us, they will tell yon Iam a mad fellow, 
a ringleader of mobs, a radical moon-struck maniac, 
They will tell you——” 

** What will they tell me, what can they tell me 
that can separate us? I belong to myself, and can 
give myself to whom I please, and I promise myself 
to you; now, what can they tell me to separate us,”’ 
she asked, in a tone of ineffable tenderness, 

“They will tell you—they will tell you that 
which I ought to have told you long ago, that which 
I ought to tell you now, that which I tell you 
though the words cleave your heartin two. Sylvia, I 
am the son of a man who was hanged.” 
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She gave asudden bound, clasped her hands tightly 
aad then grew still. P 

He continued speaking rapidly: 

** There—there—that was my shame, my grief, 
my agony? That was what turned my heart, and 
made me half a maniac. That made me your 
oppressor, Sylvia, for I loved you madly, and with 
that shameful secret kept from you Yes, my father 
was hanged! Every one in the country knew it but 
you. That was the reason why I debarred you from 
all young society, lest you should learn it from 
them! I feared to tell you, lest I should lose you, for I 
loved you so that it made me a coward and a hypo- 


crite! I, who could lead a multitude which way I 
willed—I was a very slave or petty t in your 
presence. That was the reason why I never ur, 


our marriage, for with all my criminal hesitation, I 
never designed to marry you without telling you, 
You have my secret. Thank Heaven I have been 
able to tell it at last! And now, Sylvia, while my 
good angel is strong within me, I release you from 
your promise! You are free, Sylvia,” and he began 
to rise from his knees, 

But she clasped his hands and detained him, 
saying, with her heavenly eyes upon his troubled 
face—and her words fell like a blessing on his ears: 

** I donot now even ask you whether your father 
was innocent or guilty. But I tell you that to. 
morrow, if you please, I will go to church with you 
and become your wife ?”’ 

“‘ Sylvia, Sylvia, are you crazy ?’’ exclaimed Fal- 
coner, in a tone of voice indescribable from its blend- 
ing of doubt with unutterable joy. 

“*No, my poor, dear, harassed boy—my boy who 
would be a giant if he bad but faith. I am in 
earnest. I will be your wife to-morrow.” 

“‘Oh, my dear Sylvia! Yes, if I had but faith 
even in you to have told you my secret sorrow be- 
fore, how much anguish it had saved me. And you 
never gave Mrs. Pemberton the promiseshe wished 
to exact.” 

‘* She did not wish to exact a promise. She said 
she hoped I would not marry until she got home. I 
offered to bind myself by a promise not to do so; 
but, oh, mark the lady’s goodness, she would not let 
me; she said she felt that in any case, where her 
known wishes were not strong enough to restrain me 
I ought not to be restrained at all.” 

‘Oh, my dear, dear Sylvia, can it be possible that 
to-morrow you will be mine fer ever ?” 

“ Yes, yours for ever.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY.” 





Harem Jor would have gladly lent his friend any 
assistance he could, had he known in what way he 
could be of use. 

But he could only stand still and look on. 

While he was thus occupied he saw something on 
the ground which on close inspection proved to be 
a set of false teeth. 

Picking them up he put them in his pocket, think- 
ing they might prove worth something, though he 
did not attach much importance to what he evi- 
dently regarded as a trifle. 

They had no doubt been knocked out of Peter 
Mahoney’s mouth by the violence of the blow 
which he had received when the bath fell on his 


head. 

Dublin Dan rose from the stooping position he 
had assumed over the prostrate man, the more 
easily to search kis pockets, and giving up the hope 
of finding the missing letters, rejoined his friend 
with a melancholy air. 

* Ain’t you found the letters ?” asked Joe. 

**No,” replied Dan, shaking his head. ‘He's 
either destroyed them or hidden them away some- 
where, but I’ve got my money.” 

** Goin’ ter have him arrested ? 

“ What's the use? I’ll get no satisfaction out of 
that,’”’ replied Dan; ‘‘if I were to punish him for 
robbing me it wouldn’t restore the letters. My only 
hope was to find them about him. Then I could 
have fulfilled my mission—performed a solemn duty 
to myself and Ireland—and have redeemed my 
honour.” 

Hot, scalding tears came into the poor boy’s eyes 
as he uttered these words. 

Not knowing under what circumstances the let- 
ters came into his charge, Joe could offer no conso- 

lation. 

The boys were aroused to a sense of their posi- 
tion by Uncle Sol, who said hurriedly ; 
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“ Quica, my poys, the cop is coming. If this man 
diesh, ve shall all of ush be held.” 

“We'll git,” answered Joe, “ and yercan say the 
bath fell down unbeknown to you, because of old 
age or rust,” : 

The Jew nodded his head and the boys walked 
rapidly away from the rapidly increasing crowd to- 
ward which an officer was making his way. 

It was soon found that though a good deal hurt, 
Mahoney was not seriously injured, and he was con- 
veyed in an ambulance to the hospital, the Jew 
protesting he could not tell how the accident hap- 
pened. 

Meanwhile Dan had stopped in Center Street, 
near that gloomy-looking building called the 
Tombs, and complained of a pain and dizziness in 
his head. 

“It’s the trouble,” answered Joe, bestowing 
upon him a sympathising glance. ‘“‘ I’ve often felt 
lixe that after a circus with some of the gentlemen 
in brass coats and blue buttons—I mean blue coats 
and brass buttons.” 

‘*No, no. I’m going to be ill. I feel it.” 

‘Maybe you’ve got the chills—by Jeemanetti, 
that’s whatit is,’’ he continued, 3s Dublin Dan 
seized hold of his arm and began to shake vio- 
lently. 

** Y-e-s,” replied he, his teeth chattering. “I’m 
ill, take me somewhere and put me to bed, but not 
@ hospital, Joe, nurse me yourself.” 

“You bet I will,’’ replied Joe. “I stick toa 
friend—that’s the kindof ahair-pinIam. You're 
sick. It’s the dumb-ager you’ve got; but we’ll 
break it on yer with a little of this Queen Ann. 
Fee! warm all over, don’t yer, and then feel as if 
you were bathed in ice water ?”’ 

** Y-e-s,”’ chattered Dan again. 

“Yer can’t tell me more’n I know, because I’ve 
been there, and it’s a hard road to travel, but we'll 
fix yer to night, sonny.” 

Harlem Joe was as good as his word, though he 
Was rather puzzled where to take Dan. 

However he decided at last to engage a bed for 
him at Judy McDermott’s and accordingly he con- 
ducted him to her lodging-house, taking charge of 
Dan’s money and hiring a room upstairs for a 
week. 

This room had two beds in it, and Joe gave up 
the whole of his time to nursing Dan, who through 
sleeping in the open air, in an ill-d rainea miasmatic 
neighbourhood had caught malarial fever. 

A druggist in the next street prescribed for him, 





and in three days, though very weak, he was ad- 
vancing towards recovery. 

It was evening, and Joe was sitting ata table 
near the sick boy’s bed. 

‘Time to light the lamp,” he remarked. “* Guess 
I’ve got a match in my vest pocket. Hello! what is 
this ? by Jiminy, it’s them false teeth I picked up in 
Baxter Street. 

He placed them on the table while he lighted the 
lamp, and having done this he proceeded to examine 
the teeth. 

‘* Wonder how it ’ud feel to have sich things a 
stickin in your mouth. Tney’d feel mighty queer 
at first. It seems to me there is considerable gum 
about them.”’ 

Dan said nothing ; he was watching Joe with the 
teeth in his hand, regarding him in a listless manner, 
as if he took little or no interest in what he waa 
doing. 

Suddenly a portion of the rubber or vulcanite 
became detached from the set of teeth, seeming as 
if it had been made so as to fit inside the teeth, 
though what purpose it was intended to answer it 
was difficult to tell. 

“Why blame me,” cried Harlem Joe, “if this 
ain’t alittle rubber box made to open with a spring. 
My! ain’t that cunning !’’ 

** What’s inside?’ asked Dan, evincing a little 
interest at last. 

Joe made no answer, but busied himself in ex- 
= what he discovered in this strange hiding- 
place. 

“Were your letters written on thin foreign 
paper ?”’ he asked at length. 

“They were,” replied Dan. 

**Then Dan I’m foolin’ yer, if they ain’t in here, 
That feller Mahoney has had this rubber-box made, 
put yer letters in, and fixed it back of his false set 
of teeth—just think of it. Now it was real luck 
that madethat old bath come down top of his darned 
old head, wasn’t it ?’”’ 

Dan stretched out his hand feebly for the precious 
letters which Joe extracted neatly rolled up, from 
their narrow receptacle. 

To unroll them, look at the address, see that they 
were uninjured and the seals untampered with, was 
the work of a moment. 

** Hurrah?’ cried Dan. ‘I feel good again now. 
I’ve licked after all, and they can’t say I wasn’t 
worthy of the trust they put in me. Thank Heaven! 
Give me a hand while I get out of bed. I’ll go and 
deliver them at once.’’ 
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‘But you are not yet strong enough,” said Joe. 

“Indeed Iam.” 

He sprang out of bed, but reeled with weakness; 
nevertheless, with his friend’s assistance, he con- 
rived to dress, and leaning on his arm descended 
he stairs. Judy McDermott met them in the hall. 

‘“ Arrah darlint,’ she exclaimed at seeing Dan, 
‘an’ its meself that’s glad to see you about again, 
but snre Joe youre not going to take the gosseon 
out this time o’ night.” 

“ He’s goin’ on business, aunty, and I can’t keep 
him in, 

“‘Can’t kape him in? Now you be going on some 
epree—bad luck to yez. May I be forgiven for the 

ursin’, for whin ye disturbed me I -was sayin’ me 
prayers and they are fair and easy to do good for 
me soul.’? 

Joe pulled Dan out ofthe house, knowing from 

xperience that it was useless to argue a point with 

int Judy, and with her voice ringing in their ears 
hey made their way to Chatham Square, and at 

e address imdiecated were informed that O’ Dono- 
-an, the person they wanted, wasat home and would 

e them. 

After waiting afew moments, they were ushered 

to a comfortible parlour, warmed by a stove and 

rhted by gas, 

Dan was very pale and trembling, he had been 

istained during the walk more by his indomitable 

iritthan what strength the fever had left himy 

id his brain was still weak and dizzy. 

A toll, handsome man with thick beard and heavy 

oustache, clear quick eyes and lofty brow, rose 

om a bureau at which he wae writing andadvanced 

»meet them. Thais was O'Donovan Rossa, then 

out thirty-six years of age, having beem born in 

tosearbery, in the southorn part of Cork, in 1830, 

‘‘In what way can I be of assistance to you, my 

i?” he inquired, kindly. 

Dan held out the letters. 

‘Iam Dan Devring, sir, of Ballyhoolan, and I 
promised Captain Moriarty that I'd give you these 

tters, and here they are.”’ 

With these words, he sank down exhausted in a 

iair, and the great orgamser having taken the 


ietters, read them attentively, 
“J was advised of your coming, Mr. Deering,” he 
rid at length, ‘‘and have expected you. Unless I 
n mistaken, you have been some days in New 
York ? 


* Yes, sir.” 

“You huve met with some adventures; no doubt?” 

As well ashe was'‘able, Dan recounted all that had 
happened to him since he left Dublin, at which re« 
cital Rossa was much astonished, 

When he eoncinded he shook the. boy’s hand 
heartily, saying ; ‘“‘ You area real hero, and worthy 
of the name of Deering. | am acquainted with your 
family, and wish I could say as much for your uncle 
Juke, bot no matter, young as you are, you have 
deserved well of Ireland. Your letters are of the 
atorost importance. I am delighted that you ont- 
witted thet unhung scoundrel, Mahoney, We have 
hud hina on the bineck list for some time; take thie 
cing and wear it for my sake,” 

The Fenian leader placed a handsome ring upon 
his finger, overwhelmed him with praise, and would 
not hear of his leaving the honse until he was about 
to return to Ireland, which Dan expressed his in- 
tention of doing as soon as he was well enough. 

Harlem Joe, to his great delight, was allowed to 
remain with his friend. A week passed, during 
which O'Donovan was unremitting in his: kindness 


but it seemed an age, and all appeared strange to 
him. 

All at once he beheld & young man shouldering a 
leathern bag which he threw into a gig drawn by an 
old gray horse. 

In an instant he recognised Pat Leeson. 

«Pat, why Patsey!” he cried; “don’t you know 
me ?” 

* Masther Dan,” replied Pat, ‘‘ is it yourself I see ? 
The Lord be praised for all His goodness. Where 
have you been? Your mother was fairly crazed about 

ez.’’ 
we I’ve been over to America for the cause, Pat,” 

“ Be jabers, an’ that’s the best word I’ve heard 
to-day,” answered the gossoon. 

* | don’t mind telling you ; but T was-sent over by 
one of the chiefs, and did what I undertook to do. 
It’@@long story. You shell hear it all some day, 
tell me now about my mother.” 

“ You've heard about your poor father ?”’ 

“ You” 

“ Then there’s no need in my goin’ into that. The 
fall fromp the horse killed him. and your wnole, 
so Luke, bad cess to him, has takemall, under 
a will?” 


and iw ithe left everything te my mother and me 
I remensber his tellicg us one day after diunety 
whew Lwwyer Malone had been dining with us, at 


© Your uncle claims under a Iater will, Masther 
Daw; ‘bad-Iuck to him.” : 
Dww grated his teeth together with uncontrolled 


rage. 
** He'd never do it,’’ he said. That williea for 
, and Luke Deering is a villxin.” 

* Theue for you. sorr,”’ replied Pat, his face light- 
ing wp with a grim smile, “yit he’s got the law 
with himy and it’s a hard time you'll have, I’m 
thinking ?”” 

« Where is my mother now ?”’ 

“ At theball, She’s cryin’ all day for news of 
you; but it’s little I see of either the lady—an’ she’s 
the rale lady, none of the mushroom gentry, yer 
honour—or Squire Luke, for the very day after the 
berryin’ I got my discharge,’’ 

** What for ?” 

* The squire-—— 

“Don’t call him that~ssy the impostor,” inter- 
rapted Dan, indignantly. 

“Yer honour’s right there,’’ replied Patsey. “The 
imphoster said I was insolent, and [ sthrack lrim.”’ 

“You di! Give me your hand, Patsey,’’ eried 
Dan. gleefully. 

“‘He bad me up before the justice, sorr, an’ they 
fined me five pounds. was goin’ to jail for the 
want of it, whin a tall gintleman, a stranger in these 
parts, stepped up and paid it for mw. May the 
blessin’ of the saints fall wpow him, an’ his,’ 

* What are you doing, now?” 

“Thanks be to Heaven, ver honour, I’m drivin’ 
the mail, an’ it’s in the cart forninst yer,” 

** Will you drive me as far as Ballyhoolan 2” 

“ Wouldn’t I drive ye to the world’s end, Masthor 
Dan. ,Jaurp in. It’s a rale pleasure to have ye back 
agin.’ 

Dan got into the wagon, and Patsey seated himself 
beside him. 

For some little distance they proceeded in silence, 
oan not being inclined to talk, as his heart was 

nil. 

How many changes had taken place since he left 
the loved spot where he was born ; indignunt pride 


” 





and attention to Dan. 
At the end of this time he went aboard » steamer 


to return home, and was told to proceed at once to | 


Vallyhoolan, withour stopping at Dublin, asit might 
be dangerous for bim to doso, owing to Mahoney’s 
knowledge of his connection with the Fenians, and 
the active measures the British Governwent wag 
already taking to prevent a rising, 


Dan took leave of Joe with great regret, which was | 


mutual, and it was with a sed heartvthat he steamed 
rough the Narrows, passed Sandy Hook. and out 

int) tue stormy waste of the Atlantic Ovean, 

Since nis father’s death he did not know how he 
ould find affsirs at home, and drended jest his 

Unele Luke had taken advantase of his mother’s 
akness to assume the direction of affairs at 

Loughmahon, r 
During the voyage he recovered his health and 


trength aud by the time he arrived at the depot at 
Vnnisfallon, he 


+ 
f 


was himself again, 
Phere was ho carriage to meet him, his money 
was ai gone, and unless he could find some frienaly 
conveyance, he would have to walk the six miles 


ich intervened betw he rails 
wt te ied between the railway station and 
Bally bool in. 

Ele stood outside the station, 1 


; rutsh oking about hit 
with his bag in bis hand. . oF 


It was not long that he had been away from home, 


| in his heart, but fearing no evil. 

There was the same well-known road, the sme 
cottages, and the same people, ‘he difference was 
| not in them. 
| It was in himself. 
The boy, as is often the case, when the mind is 
|severely tried, had become a man in » fow short 
wees. 

**How are things’ at Loughmithon ?” ho asked 
abruptly. j 

“ All changed, yer honour. The bhoys say there 
| is going to be throuble all along the country side 

before long, and I think so too.” r 
| © Why?” 
The garrison at Ennisfallon has been doubled, and 
| the redcoat officers are always shootin’ and dinin’ 
} at the hall.” 

‘So soon after my father’s death ?”’ 

* Yes, yer honour. Misther Luke Deering don’t 
seem to respect his dead brother’s memory 
much,” 

* What does my mother say ?”’ 

“Oh. she’s all the time in het room cryin’, and 
never receivin’ no company; at laste that’s what 
Mary O’ Rourke says, an’ she’s gone up to keép the 
lady company,” 
|, Isthe Rose of Ballyhoolan with my mother ?” 


“‘She'is, yer honour. Oh, wirra! wirra!” ex- 


| Claimed Patsey, “ why did a rale gintleman, estated- 





** My father only madeone will,’’ answered Dway, | 


born, an’ good to the poor, want to die that way for? 
It’s now we want him. and feel his loss. There’s to 
bea risin’ soon, and the bhoys are drillin’ in the 
hills every night.” 

Dan liste:ed to Pat Leeson, as he ran on with 
~ random talk, but he did not again reply to 

im. 

That important events were about to occur, he 
did not dont. Though his mind was so full of his 
private affairs ihat he could -+carcely bestow a 
thonght on anything outside of them. 

“ll drive you up to the hall,” svid Pat Leeson, 
after a pause; ‘‘ and deliver the mail-bag afterward 3; 
though, begorra, it’s your walking papers ye'll soon 
be after gettin’, I am thinkin’.” 

** Can he turn me out of my own house ?”” 

‘*T hear. by the will, it’s gone from you.” 

“ Tt’s a false will. Didn't Lawyer Malone make a 
will in our favour last year ?’’ sxid Dan. 

“Tt can’t be found; and Misther Luke—may the 
right arm of him wither an’ rot—produeces another, 
made three yearsago, whin his honour, rist his sowl, 
wasin Doblin.’”’ 

© T#’s a foul business,” replied Dan, “and weon- 
epiracy from beginning to end, byt these things never 
flourish in the longi un. You wait, Pxtesy, andeee 
whet I'lPde.” 

Pt Leeson smile at the enthusiasm of the boy, 
who wae until latoly his young meter. : 

They had by this time reached the hall, «nd Pat 
tied hiv horse wp to a tree, unable to resist. the 
temptation of listening to the reception that Dan 
met with, 

I¢waelunch time, and as voices: were andible in 
the dining room, Dan walked boldly in. 

Hie heert throbbed faster than usual, for it seemed 
odd to have to enter the old house, more as a visitor 
than —— 

He saw his mother sitting at one end of the table, 
Luke Deering at the other, and at the side was a 
gentleman in the undress uniform of a British 
officer. 

There was a scresn near the door, and feeling a 
fai and a choking tion in his throat, Dan 
halted a minute to recover himself. 

“ ’'m sorry; Major Hampton,”’ he heard his uncle 
say, “that I can give you no information about the 
boy.’’ : 

“T have simply to do my duty, and I'm sure you 
would throw no obstacle in the way, Mr. Deering,” 
replied the major with » bow, 

** None whatever.’’ 

Mrs. Deering looked up. 

“If those are your feelings towards my son, Luke 
Deering, and your own nephew and blood relation, 
it is quite time I left this roof, whore I see Iam 
an unwelcome lingerer.” 

‘* My dear sister-in-law, you will do as you please,” 
replied Luke Déering, with one of his sauve, hypo- 
critical smiles, 

“TI can see how it is,” she answered bitterly. 

* As longas you wantto make this house your 
home you are welcome to do so. If you think fit to 
go Ishall place no obstacle in the way of your de- 
parture. 

“I will go,” exclaimed Mrs. Deering. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, and looked 
as if-she had suffered greatly. 

Rising frour the table she took one glance at the 
walls of the spacious dining-roum, which were 
covered with portraits of the ancestry of the house 
of Deering, and as her eyes feil. upon that of her 
late husband, they filled with uncontrollable tears. 

‘‘May Heaven right a wicked wrong!’’ she ex- 
claimed, raising ber bandon high. ‘‘ Be that our 
sigu of parting, Luke Deering. I am driven from 
my own home, bat. maybe I shall enter it again 
under different circumstances.” 

She was advancing towards the door when Dan 
rushed forward. 

“ Mother!” he exclaimed. 

“My son! my son.!’’ she cried. 

The next instant they were clasned in ench other's 
arms, and the kiss of warm maternal affection was 
on his cheek. 

Disengaging himself from his mother’s embrace 
as gently as he could, Dan eonfrouted his unele, 
with flashing eye and burning face. 

“ You dare to drive my mother oat,” he exclaimed. 
“Didn’t you come down here and murder my father 
by putting him on a wild borse, that you had 
drugged, and now you are lording it, under # forged 
will ?”’ 

Luke Deering became livid with rage, 

“Beware, boy! beware !” he cried. 

“T don’t care a snap of the fitiger for you,” replicd 
Dan. “ You are false to: your kindred and false to 
your country.” 

“Tf you were aman I'd make you prove your own 
words, but I think you'll have enough to do to take 
cure of yourself at present.” 











“What do you mean ?” asked Dan. 
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This geutleman, Major Hampton of the Dragoon 
Guards, has a warrant for your apprehension,” 

“On what ground ?”’ 

*'l'reason-felony,”’ replied Luke Deeriugs 

‘Of what am I aceused, sir. may I venture to 
ask ?’’ inquired Dan, inclining bis head politely to- 
ward the major, 

Twirling his blonde moustache, the major said: 

“The charge against you is one of treason felony, 
as your uucle observes, ami as the warrant has only 
just been put in my hands I came over here td make 
inquiries concerning you.” 

** Tt seems I have returaed at the right time for 

ou?” 

“Why, yes. Itsaves us so much trouble. You 
are charged wita conspiring: with certain Fenians, s> 
callet, against hor Majesty the Queen, and acting as 
special messenger for the rebels besween Ireland and 
America.” 

**Can you prove it ?” 

“1 believe 1 can,” answered Major Hampton. 

“T was not aware,”’ said Dan, with a sarcastic 
smile,‘ thatan Euglish officer was obliged to descend 
so. low as to perform: the part of a detective,” 

‘* Well, you see this is treason,” answered the 
major, still twisting bis moustaehe, “and the military 
have at. all times being busy in suppressing revolts 
and supporting the crown, under which they hold 
their con:mission,”’ 

“Am I toconsider myself your prisoner ?” 

‘Most ilecidedly. I have a couple of troopors be- 
low. Mr. Deering, may I riug your bell for my men ?” 

** Certainly, niajor.” 

Major Hampton rang the bell, and did not resume 
his seat at the table. 

** At least you will show me your authority for my 
arrest,” said Dan. 

The officer exhibited a paper, which Dan care- 
lessly threw his eye over, wondering how the British 
Government could have been so‘accurately informed 
of his movements. 

At this moment two dragoons in uniform entered 
the ‘wpartment, and saluting their superior officer, 
stool at atteation ‘at the foot of the table. 

Their handsom» uniforms, nodding plumes, and 
brightly-burnished arms, strack terror into the 
heart of Mrs. Deering. 

“ Oh, my poor, dear boy! hevis lost!” shecried. 

** Courage; mother,” replied Dan, 

‘* But you are innocent,” 

** At least I am true to Ireland,” answered the 
brave boy. 

Mrs; Deering would have fallen senseless. to the 
floor had net Mary O'Rourke, who since her hus- 
bind’s death had acted as her.attendant, not- made 
Ler appearance, 

‘*My poor mistress,’”’ she whispered, ‘‘ do-not. give 
way, The boys will see him through this,’’ 

Mrs. Deering only answered with tears, 

As for Luke, he stood with his arms folded, a 
fiendish grin on his face, enjoying the scone. 

Presently a dark form:appeared at the end of the 
room, near the massive old oak side-board, 

“Come forward,’’ said Luke Deering. 

To Dan’s astonishment Peter Mahoney stepped 
inte the light. 

The inforuer looked pale and emaciated, as if he 
had ‘suffered from a severe iliness, but the same 
vindictive twinkle was in his eye, and he had the 
s:me slouching, half-hearted, ¢owardly manner 
which always distinguisiied him. 

** Mahoney ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Luke Deering, 

“ Yerbonour ?” 

“You will swear that yon saw my unfortunate 
nephew in correspondence with notorious rebels who 
are about to ratse the standard of revolt against her 
mst gracious Majesty the Queen ?” 

“T will, your horour.’’ 

Then it becomes my painful duty, as a justice of 
the peace, to hand the wretched boy over to the 
lawful authorities, to be conveyed to Ennisfallon 
gaol, there to awaithis trial by a jury of his couutry- 
men. 

Dan laughed disdainfully. 

“If you maxe all this fuss about capturinga boy,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ what will you do when you havea 
few more to tackle?” 

“Silence !’’ cried Luke Deering. ‘I will permit 
no flippancy. Mahoney. who has just returned from 
New York, is the principal witness against you.” 

“Soldiers,” exclaimed Major Hampton, “ take 
charge of your prisoner,” 

He pointe! out Dan. 

The stalwart dragoons placed themselves one on 
each side of the boy, who bore himsslf proudly, 

Mrs Deering uttered a loud shriek, and fainted, 
she was so deeply affected, and the. Rose of Bally- 
hoolan busied herself with wpplying restorativos, 

‘That saves you the pain and trouble of taking 
leave of your mother,” remarked Luke, indicating 
the insensible woman with a gesture of the hand, 








*¢ Coward!’ cried Dan, raising his fist and striking 
him across the face. 

Tao blood rushed to his unele’s face, and he would 
have feiled the boy to the ground hai not the dra- 
goons presented their pieces to intimate that no one 
might toucy their prisoner. 

‘* Are the horses saddled ?’’ inquired Major Hamp- 
ton, 

** Yes, major, in the court-yard,’’ was the reply. 

Putting himself at the head of his men, Major 
Hampton added : 

“ By your right, march !’’ 

He did not seem to respect Luke Deering very 
highly, for he (id not wish him good-bye, or thank 
uim.for the hospitality whieh he had enjoyed. 

In fact he desp'sed the man, 

The English oificer had to do his dnty, bat it was 
evidently one which he did not care avoat. 

“ You shall repent this bitterly,” hissed Luke in 
his nephew’s ear, as he passed by him in custody of 
the soldiers. 

Dan only replicd. with a look full of hatred and 
defiance. 

In the court-yard the horses were ready saddled, 
champing the bit. 

A rope was passed rounil Dan’s body and tiel 
unter the arms, 

Each trooper when mounted in the saddle took 
one end, atid thus hampered the boy-prisoner had 
to march between them along the dusty road. 

It was an igno:minious departure for the once gay 
and careless young heir of Louyhmahon, who had 
been accustomed to go forth on his pony, in a car- 
riage, or with his gun on his shoulder accompanied 
by his dogs. 

“Marca!” cried the stern voice of the major. 

The dragoons put themselves in motion, and amid 
the clanking of their accoutrements and the heavy 
tread of the horses’ feet, Dan Deering was dragged 
like a criminal from the home of his ancestors. 

The servants crowded roand, some weeping, some 
crying “shame” to witness this disgrace, but Dan 
turned rowyd, and with a smile om his lips, said; 

** God save Ireland !’’ 

Hemareh-dsturidily along, whistling the “ Wear- 
ing of the Gieen,” which was taken wp im cherus 
by the members of the household. 

“Silenze!’’ shouted Mujor Hampton. 

Dan left off whistling, but the inspiriting strains 
were borne from: the hoase on the wind. 

This at least the English dragoow could not stop, 

The march wis continned in grim- silence, and 
Dan, tired and hungry, had nothing to look for- 
ward to bat the elose quarters and prison fare of 
Ennisfallon jail. ' 

They had not. procecdod more than a quarterof 1 
mile, through the beautiful and.picturesque park of 
Lovghmahon, before » young maa, who had appa- 
rently been running after them, overtook the caval- 
cade. : 

‘© What do you want?” asked. the major without 
halting. 

* The young gontloman’s.mother, yer honour,” re- 
lied the man, “sint this bit of acrucifix afther 
im, with her blissing.” 

Daa recognised Patsey Leeson, but a rapid motion 
on the part of Patsey warne: him not to spoak as 
if he knew him. 

** Give it him,’” answered tho major. 

“Ah! major, darlin” said Patsey, ** if all the 
Saxons were as thrue-hearted as you, it’s little 
throuble ther’d be this day in ould Ireland. The 
saints reward you.” 

He approached Dan, who was still walking be- 
tween the troopers, and put asmali ebony crucifix 
in his hand. 

At the same time he slipped a knife between his 
shirt and his vest, 

“ Watch for shots at the cross roads,” he whispered 
hurriedly, his voice being drowned by the tramping 
of the horses, “‘and when the horses fall, the red- 
coats will be bothered intirely, and ye must run of a 
suddint. The bhoys ave wid yez to the death!” Dan 
made no sign. 

He did not appear to hear this whispered commu- 
nication. 

Pat Leeson bestowed a few more words of thanks 
and praise upon the major, and disappeared behind 
some trees. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE CAPITAL OF TURKEY. 





CoNSTANINOPLE is about thirteen miles round. 
and is enclos-d by walls on the western or land 
side. The “ Harbour,” or Golden Horn, on the 
north, divides it from Galata, and the Bosphorus 
divides it from Seutari. These are properly but 
suburbs, but maxe up together the city of Constan- 
tinople. 





It would be quite impossible to imagine a site 
better fitted for the building of an imperial city on. 
Nothing would seem to be wanting; and it is no 
wonder that the eye of the world is every now and 
then fixed on it. 

The population of this imperial city is about half 
a million, and is made up of a somewhat motley 
group — of Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, 
‘* Europeans,” and Turks; the Turks making ap, 
a3 it would seem, about one-half of the popula. 
tion, 

it must be needless to say that the city stands on 
the side of antique Byzantium, fonnded 656 B.C. 
But long before Byzintium even there must necds 
have been a colony of some sort in such a spot.as 
this, and the first building on it of human habita- 
tion’ may have beer of the “ stone age,’’ and by 
rude men who have left no record. I'he Moslem 
divides his day and night into twenty four hours, 
itis true; but his day begins with tne sunset. An 
hour after sanset is one o'clock. 

[t is therefore at sunset that the “ call to prayer” 
is made from the galleries of the mosque minarets, 
and not at any one stated or set hour. and is tous 
made not @ littl eignificant. Tne ‘absenca 
of churches and clocks, must, therefore, make tho 
city strange if notinag else did so. 

Then there'is—wh, indeed, was to be expeeted— 
the narrownessand tortuous character of the ~treets 
and ways, where anything in the way of plan or 
arrangement never could have crosaed ths minds of 
those who built the houses or dwellings which line 
them. 

‘They can only be compared to the irregular way 
across an uneven field, with cottages built close to 
the edge of it, asthe traflic across gut year by year 
to be thicker and thicker. Each street of the city 
is a perfect zig-zag, anda straight line is not to be 
found, 

Indeed, there is a total absence of *‘ planning” in 
any sense. From east to west tho city is about 
three miles anda half, while from north to south 
it is about three miles. Tne Golden Horn divides 
this main part of thecity from Galata on the north; 
while the Bosphorus divides it from Scatari. 

As to the streets of Constantinople, they will but 
just bear the name—they aro ratiier long and 
crooked lanes, with low timber-built houses, and, 
contrasted with like streets here, with straight and 
uniformly built lines of brick-built small houses, 
would look but poorly. 

Much is sacriticed, donbtles:,to the picturesque 
in the streets or ways of Constantinople. An 
Ovientint “ bazaar’’ is but little else tnan a covered. 
in street, with goods exposed on either side of it, 





THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 

EVERARD'S REPENTANCE. 


a 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
EVERARD. 


He was so giddy, and sick, and faint, when he 
returned to the house from his mother’s grave, that 
he-had scarcely strength to reach his room, where 
the first object whicn caught his ove wasJosephine’s 
letter upon tis table. Very eagerly he caught it up, 
aud breaking the seal, began to read it, bis pulse 
quickening and his heart bexting rapidiy as he 
thought, ‘‘ She would be so very sorry for me if she 
only knew,”’ 

Poor Everard! He wasso heart-soreand wretched 
iu his bervavement, and he wanted the sympathy 
of some one—wanted to be petted, as his mother 
hal always petted her only boy in all his griefs, 
and as she would never pet him again. Sve was 
dead, and his hears went out with a great yearning 
after his young wife as the proper person to com- 
fort and soothe lim now. 


Had she been there then within his reach he would 
have declared he~ his in the face of ali the world, 
and leaving his aching head in her lap lave sooved 


out his sorrow, But she was far away and he was 
rexading her letter, whieh, somehow, did not give 
him much satisfaction from the very first. 

There wis an eagerness to assure him that the 
marriage was valid, She had made haste to ascertain 
that€ and he was glad, of course, and c uld not 
blame her for chafing against the secrecy which they 
mast for a time maintain, but what was this about 
money ? this request for ten pounds—this hint that 
she had @ right to expect support from bim! 
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In all his terror of the evils involved in a secret 
marriage he had never thought of this—never 
dreamed that she would ask him for money; for ten 
pounds, when he had not one in the world, and but 
for Rosamond’s generous forethought to send him 
money he would have been obliged to borrow to get 
home. 

Ten pounds! It seemed to the young man like a 
fabulous sum which he could never procure, For 
how was hetodoit? He had told his father dis- 
tinctly that he was free from debt—that he did not 
owe a shilling, and if he shonld go to his father 
now with a request for ten pounds what would he 


say? 

it made Everard shiver with cold and flush with 
heat alternately just to think of confronting his 
stern fathor with that demand. The thing was 
impossible. 

“T can’t doit,” he said, and then, in his despair, 
it occurred to him that Josey had no righi to make 
this demand upon him so soon: she might have 
known he could only meet it by asking his father, 
which was sure to bring a fearful storm about his 
head, It was not modest; it was not nice in her, 
it was nct womanly. 

Bee would never have done it; Rossie would 
never have done it; but they were different—they 
were—he did not say what, but there came back to 
him the remembrance of what his mother had said, 
and with it there flashed upon him a great horror 
lest Josephine might really lack that innate refine- 
ment which marks a true lady. 

But no, he would not be disloyal to Josephine even 
in thought; she was his wife, and she had a right 
to look to him for support when she eould have 
nothing else. She could not take his name; she 
eould not have his society, and he was a brute to 
feel annoyed because she asked him for money with 
which to take music lessons and fit herself better 
for his wife. 

And then it suddenly occurred to him that he had 
always supposed she could play. He knew she had 
no piano, but she had certainly spoken of her 
practice and she had made use of several French 
phrases in his presence. 

Indeed, she had been very fond of bon soirs and au 
revoirs, which she used indiscriminately, and he 
found now that he had always supposed her well up 
in music and French, and in short, ia everything, for 
in the days of his infatuation he had invested her 
with every possible virtue and charm, and accom- 
plishment, and here she was, at twenty-two, wanting 
to take lessons, for which he must pay. 

“ But better late than never,’’ he said to himself. 
‘She is to be commended for wishing to learn to 
please me, though how the deuce did I get the im- 
pression that she played admirably, for get it I did. 
I want her to be accomplished when I present her 
to Bee, who is such asplendid performer, and jabbers 
French like a native, while even Rossie drums away 
on that old rattle-trap and sets vour feet going 
with her Money, Musk and Soldier’s Jig. Oh, if I 
had the money, and get it, I must,” he continued, 
feeling as by arevelation that Josephine would never 
cease her importunings until she had what she 
wanted. 

But how should he get it? Oonld he work at 
something and earn it, or could he sell his watch, his 
mother’s gift, when he was eighteen ? 

** No, not that; I can’*t—I can’t part with that,” 
he groaned; and then he remembered his best suit 
of clothes, which had cost nearly five pounds, and 
@ great many hard words from his father. He could 
sell these in the city ; he had just money enongh to 
go there and back, and he would do it the next day, 
and make some excuse for taking a valise, and no 
one need be the wiser. Yes, that was the best thing 
he could do, and comforted with this decision he 
cropt shivering to bed just as the clock was striking 
the hour of eleven. 

Breakfast waited along time for him the next 
morning, and when she saw how impatient the judge 
was growing, Rosamond went to his door and knocked 
loudly upon it, but received no answer, only a faint 
sound like a moan of pain, which frightened her, and 
sent her at once to the judge, who went himself to 
his son’s room, 

Everard was not asleep, nor did he look asif he 
had ever slept with the blood-shot, wide-open eyes 
rolling restlessly in his head, which moved from side 
to side as if in great distress, 

He did not know his father; he did not know any- 
body ; he only said that he was not sick when the 
doctor came, and he would not be blistered and he 
wouldn’t be bled; he must get up and take his 
clothes—his best ones—and he made Rossie bring 
them to him and fold them up and then put them in 
his satchel, which he kept upon his bed all during 
the two weeks while he lay raving with delirium 





and burning with fever induced by the cut in his 
head, and aggravated by the bleeding and blistering 
which he had without stint, for the doctor did his 
duty faithfully and kindled a back fire, and made his 
patient worse in order to make him better. 

Rossie was the nurse who staid constantly with 
him, and who alone could quiet him when he was 
determined to get up and go and sell his clothes. 
This was the burden of his talk. 

“T must sell them and get the money, for the 
money I must have!” 

But with a singular kind of cunning common to 
crazy people he never said money before his father. 
It was only to Rosamond that he talked of that, 
and once when she sat alone with him, he said to 
her: 
“Don’t let the governor know, for your life.” 
“No, I won’t; you can trust me,” she replied; 
then, while she bathed his throbbing head, she asked; 
“ Why do you want the money, Mr, Everard? What 
will you do with it ?” 

‘* Send it to Joe,” he said. ‘ Doyou know Joe?” 

Rossie didn’t know Joe, and she innocently asked : 

“ Wiois he?” 

“ Who is he ?’’ Everard repeated ; “ha, ha! that’s 
a good joke. He—Joe would enjoy that; heisa 
splendid fellow, I tell you.” 

“And you owe him?’ Rossie asked, her heart 
sinking like lead at his prompt reply. 

“* Yes—yes, that’s it; you’ve hit the nail. Iowe 
him andI must pay, and that’s why Isell my 
clothes. Lowe him money—Joe—him that’s capi- 
tal.” 

He had told her that he had no debts and she be- 
lieved him, and been so glad, and thought he had 
broken from his old associates and habits, and was 
trying to do better. And it was notso atall; he had 
not broken off; he still had dealings with a mysterious 
Joe, whoever he might be. 

Some great hulking fellow, no doubt, who drank 
and raced, and gambled, and had led Everard astray. 
Rossie’s heart was very sad, and her voice full of 
sorrow, as she asked next : 

‘Was it gambing? Was it at play that you in- 
curred this debt?”” 

** Yes, by George, you’ve hit it again!” he ex- 
claimed, catching at the word play. “ It wasa play, 
and for fun I thought at first, but it proved to be the 
real thing—a lark—a sell—a trap. By Jove, I b’lieve 
it was atrap, and they meant me to fall intoit; Ido, 
upon my word, and I fell, and now Joe must have ten 
pounds from me.” 

‘*Ten pounds!” and Rossie fairly gasped at the 
enormous sum, 

Where would he get it? Wherecould he get it ? 
Not from his father, that was certain, and not from 
her,.for her quarterly interest on her four hundred 
pounds was not due in weeks, and even if it were, 
it was not ten pounds, Perhaps Miss Belknap would 
loanitif she were to ask her, and assume the pay- 
ment herself. 

But if she asked Bee she must tell her why, and 
she would not for the world compromise Everard by 
so much as a breath of censure, 

Bee must think well of him at all costs, for Rossie’s 
heart was quite as much set on Beatrice’s being the 
mistress of Forrest House, some day, as the mother’s 
had been. 

She could not borrow of Miss Belknap, but—Rossie 
started from her chair as quickly as if she had been 
struck, while her hands involuntarily clutched her 
luxuriant hair, rippling in heavy masses down her 
back. 

She could not do that for Mr. Everard, but her face 
was white to her lips, which quivered a little as she 
resumed her seat, and said: 

“ What is Joe’s other name? Joe what?” 

Everard looked at her cunningly a moment, and 
then replied : 

** Guess !”” 

“T can’t,” she replied. “I have nothing to start 
from; nothing to guide me; I might guess all day, 
and not get it.” 

‘Suppose you start with some kind of fruit, say 
pears. What varieties have we in our garden ?’’ he 
said, and Rossie answered : 

“'!here are the Seckels. Is it Joe Seckels?” 

“No.” 

Joe Bartlett ?” 

“ No.” 

** Joe Bell?” 

“No.” 

“ Joe Wergeliou P” 

“No.” 

* Joe Sheldon ?”” 

“He” 

“ 'There’s the Louise Bonne de Jersey. It can’t 
be Joe Bonne de Jersey.” 

* No, stupid.” 





“Well, Flemish Beauty? It can’t be that.” 


“ How do you know? Joe is a beauty, and a Flem- 
ish one, if you change the ‘sh’ into ‘ng.’ No, try 
em again.’ 

“Joe Fleming ?”’’ Rossie asked, and with an in- 
sane chuckle Everard replied: 

“You bet! Rossie, you are a brick! You area 
trump! You've hit it exactly—Joe Fieming.” 

Rossie had in her pocket a pencil and a bit of 
paper, and she wrote the name rapidly, and then 
asked : 

- Does he live in Amherst?” 

o > 


“In Ellicottville?” 
ity No .” 


** Well, then, in Holburton, where you were last 
summer. Didn’t you board with a Fleming ?” 

“You are right again. He lives in Holburton,” 
Everard replied, laughing immoderately at the idea 
of “ he” as applied to Josephine. 

Thus farhe had answered all Rossie’s questions 
correctly, but when she said, “ Tell me, please, his 
realname. Is it Joel, or Josxph, or what?” the old 
look of cunning leaped into his eyes, and he an- 
ewered her: 

**No, you don’t. Joe is enough for you to know. 
Besides, why are you questioning me soP What 
are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to try and get you out of your trouble,” 
Rossie said, and starting up in bed, Everard ex- 
claimed : 

“Get me out of the scrape! Oh, Rossie, if you 
only would—if you only could!” 

“T can, I will!” Rossie said, emphatically, and he 
continued : 

** Out of every single bit of it?—the whole thing, 
so I’ll be free again ?” 

“ Yes,” Rossie answered at random; “I think, I 
am sure, ‘I will, But you must keep very quiet and 
not get excited, or talk. Try to sleep, and I’ll do it 
for you beautifally.” 

How hopeful she was, and the delirious man be- 
lieved and trusted in her, and promised to sleep 
while she was gone to do it. 

“ But it may take a few days, you know,” she said, 
“go you must be patient, and wait.” 

He acceded to everything, and closed his eyes as 
she left the room and repaired to her own, where 
she went straight up to the glass, and letting out 
her heavy braids of hair, suffered it to fall over her 
shoulders like a veil. 

How beautiful it was, the wavy, chestnut-brown 
hair, especially when the sunlight fell across it and 
brought out a tinge of gold. 

Then Rossie studied herself, and saw a thin face, 
with great, wide-open, black eyes, which would 
look larger, more wide-open still, with all that hair 


gone, 

What a fright she would be without her hair, 
which was beautiful. Bee Belknap had said so, 
others had said so, too, and for his sake she was de- 
ciding to part withit. 

Maybe he did not think it pretty. She wished she 
knew ; and ylelding to a sudden impulse, she went 
back to his room with all her shining tresses about 
her, and so astonishing him that he called out: 

“ Halloo, Lady Godiva! Are you going to ride 
through the town, clothed with modesty ?”” 

Rossie was not very well versed in Tennyson, and 
knew nothing of Lady Godiva, but she said tohim: 

“ Mr. Everard, do you think my hair pretty ?” 

“ Nothing extra,” was his reply. ‘I’ve seen hafr 
handsomer thanthat. Don’t be vain, Rossie. Yog 
will never be a beauty, hair or no hair,” 

Her pride was hurt a little, but her mind wag 
made up, and retiring to her room and fastening 
herself in, she sat down to write to Joe Fleming, 


OHAPTER IX. 
THE RESULT. 


Reason said to her, “Perhaps there is no such 
person as Joe Fleming. Mr. Everard is crazy and 
does not know what he is saying ;”” but to this Rossie 
replied, ‘‘ That may be, but even then there can be 
no harm in writing, The letter will go to the dead 
letter office and no one be the wiser, and if there is 
a Joe, he deserves to have a piece of my mind. I 
shall write any way.” And she did write, and this 
is a copy of the letter; 

** Forrest Hovusg, Rotusay,” 
* August 8d, 18—— 

“Mr. Freminc—Srr ; I take the liberty of writing 
to you, because I think you ought to know how sick 
Mr, Everard Forrest is, and how much he is troubled 
about the money he owes you. He was thrown 
from a carriage and hurt, more than ten days ago, 
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and then his mother died that same night, and then 
you wrote for money, and everything together made 
him sick—not dangerous now—but very sick and 
out of his head, and that is the way I happened to 
know about you and that gambling debt of his. 1 
am Rosamond Hastings, a little girl who lives in the 
family, and Mr. Everard is like a brother to me, and 
I take care of him. So I heard him talk so much of 
Joe and money which he had to pay, and he wanted 
to sell bis ciothes to raise it, and I got from him 
that your name was Fleming, and that he owed you 
ten pounds which must be paid at once. 

‘I suppose men would call it a debt of honour, 
but, Mr. Fleming, do you think it right to gamble 
and entice young men like Mr. Everard to play. I 
think it is very wicked, and dishonourable, and 
disreputable, and that you ought not to expect him 
to pay. Why, he cannot, for ho has no money of 
his own, and his father would never give it to him 
for that,and would be so very angry about it that 
whatever comes he must never kuow it—never. 

“ Now, will you give up the debt and not bother 
him any more? If you will, please write to him and 
say so. If you will not, write to me, and I shall 
try what I can do, for Mr. Everard must not be 
troubled with it. 

“* Hoping you will excuse me, and that you will try 
and reform and be a better man, I am, 

** Yours respectfully, 
**Rosamonp Hastinos.’’ 


“P.S.—You are not to think that Mr. Everard 
knows I am writing. for he does not ; nor are you to 
think that he has spoken ill of you in his delirium. 
On the contrary, I gather that he likes you very 
much indeed, and sol am led to hope that there is 
much good in you, and that you will not only release 
him, but quit gambling yourself,” 


She sealed the letter, and directing it to ‘“* Mr. Joe 
Fleming, Esq., Holburton,” posted it herself and 
then anxiously waited the answer. 

Three days later and the clerk in the post-oflice 
at Holburton said, in reply to Josey’s inquiry for 
letters: 

“There’s one here for Mr. Joe Fleming ; that 
can’t be you.”’ 

‘Let me see it,” Josey said; and when she saw 
that it was from Rothsay, she continued: “ It is for 
me, and is done for a joke. I will take it,’ 

Then, burrying home, she broke the seal and read 
the curious letter, amid screams of convulsive 
laughter, which brought both her mother and Agnes 
to her side. ; 

“Look here; just listen, will you?” she said. 
“Somebody thinks I’m a man, and a gambler, and 
everything bad.”” And she read the letter aloud, 
while the tears ran down her face, and she grew 
almost hysterical with her glee. “‘ Did you ever know 
a richer joke? What a stupid thing the girl must 
be,”’ she said, 

But Agnes made no reply, and went quietly back 
to her starching and fluting the music-teacher’s 
elothes, while Josephine read the letter a third time, 
feeling a little sorry for and a little anxious about 
Everard. 

Rossie’s postscript that he seemed to like her very 
much touched her and brought something like mois- 
ture to her eyes; but she never for a moment 
thought of giving up thedebt. She must have the 
ten pounds, for the brown silk was nearly finished, 
and the merchant expected his money very soon, 
Todo her justice, she might, perhaps, have taken 
the silk back if it had not been cut, but it was too 
late now, and when her mother asked what she 
meant to do, she answered ; 

“The only thing I can do—write to the child 
just asiflam that dreadful man she thinks me, 
and tell her I must have the money, She will raise 
it somehow, Iam morally certain. I daresay that 
old hunks of a judge gives her all she wants, and is 
only stingy with hisson, I’m sorry Everard is sick; 
that accou nts for his not having answered my letter. 
Poor fellow! I wish I was there with him.” 

That day Josey wrote to Rossie as follows: 

“ Hotsurton, April—— 

“To Miss Rosamond Hastinas: 

“Your letter is received, and though I am very 
sorry for Mrs. Forrest’s illness, and agree with you 
that it is wrong to gamble, I must still insist upon 
the money, as I am in great want of it, and Mr. 
Hastings will tell you that my claim is « just one. 
I may as well add that five pounds more are due me, 
which I shall be glad to have you send. I have 
written to Mr. Forrest about it, but presume he has 
not been able to attend to it. 

“ Hoping he is better, I am, 

** Yours, truly, 
“Joe Fiemme.” 





Josephine’s usual style of handwriting was large 
and plain, and she took great pains to make it still 
plainer and more masculine, so as to continue Rossie’s 
illusion with regard to her sex, and Rossie, when she 
received the letter, had no suspicion that it was not 
written byam«n. Hastily breaking the seal, she 
read with sinking heart, that the money must be 
raised, and, worse than all, that it was fifteen instead 
of ten pounds, as she had supposed, And she must 
raise it, and save Mr. Everard from all further 
trouble and anxiety. He was better now, aud very 
quiet; and suffered her to remove the satchel of 
clothes from his bed. Occasionally he spoke to her 
of Joe, and asked her if she was sure she could help 
him out of the scrape. 

“* Yes, sure,’’ was always the reply of the brave 
little girl; and she must keep her word at the sacri- 
fice of what she held most dear, her abundant and 
beautiful hair, 

Miss Belknap still coveted it, sho knew, for only 
the previous day, when she called, as usual, to in- 
quire after Everard, she had lifted the heavy braids 
and said, with a sigh: 

“Oh, if I only had your hair, I would not mind 
wearing a wig.” 

And now she could have it—Rossie’s mind was 
made upto that; and after lunch was over, she 
started for Elm Park, where Miss Belknap lived. 
Bee was at home, and glad to see her little friend. 
She was very fond of Rossie, whose quaint, old- 
fashioned way amused and rested her; and she took 
at once to the pretty blue chamber which Rossie 
admired so much, and which seemed so in keeping 
with its lovely mistress. 

All Bee's tastes were of the most luxurious kind, 
and, as she had no lack of means, she gratified 
them tothe full. The fever which had taken from 
her her-hair, had hurt her pride sorely; forthe wig 
she was wearing until her own hair grew again was 
not @ success, and she chafed against it, and hated 
herself everytime she looked iu the glass; and when 
Rosamond, who could not wait lest her courage 
should fail her, said, “‘Miss Beatrice, are you in 
earnest about my hair? Will you buy it now?” she 
answered, eagerly: 

Butit? Yes, in a moment.” 

“ And give me fifteen pounds?” Rossie faltered, 
ashamed of herself for asking this enormous sum. 

But it did not at all appal Miss Belknap. Fifteen 
pounds was nothing if she wanted a thing, and she 
did want Rossie’s hair. It was just the colour and 
texture of her own, and she could have such a 
beautiful and natural-looking wig made of it. 

‘* Yes, give you fifteen pounds,”’ she said, wonder- 
ing a little what had changed Rossie’s mind, and 
feeling a twinge of reproach for her own selfishness 
in taking from the child her only point of beauty. 
“ But are yousure you are willing to sell it? It seems 
so mean in me to take it,” she continued ; and Rossie, 
fearful lest the bargain should fall through, answered 
eagerly: 

‘Yes. 1 want the money very much indeed. I 
am anxious to sell it,and, if you do not buy it, I 
shall go to some one else, But you must not ask me 
why—I can’t tell that; only, Miss Beatrice, it is not 
for myself—it’s for a friend; and } don’t think the 
hair worth fifteen pounds, but that is what I must 
have, and so I asked it. Maybe if you can give me 
ten pounds, and loan me five, I can pay it when my 
allowance is due.” 

“You conscientious little chit,’’ Bee said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘You have not yet learned the world’s creed 
—take all you can get. I am willing to give you 
fifteen pounds, and, even at that price, esteem myself 
mean and selfish to take your hair. But you area 
little girl, and will not look badly with short hair, 
especially as it is so wavy and full of curl,’’ 

With ber natural shrewdness and her knowledge 
of some of Everard’s shortcomings, Bee guessed 
that it was for him the sacrifice was made, and, when 
the barber’s scissors gleamed among the shining 
tresses, she saw that they did not cut too close and 
make the girla fright. But the loss of all that hair 
changed her very much, and, when she went back 
to the Forrest House, she shrank from the eyes of the 
servauts, and stole up to her own room, where she 
could inspect herself freely, and see just how she 
looked. 

‘“* Oh, how ugly I am, and how big my eyes are!”’ 
she said, and two hot tears rolled down her cheeks; 
but she resolutely dashed them away, and thought 
“his mother would be so glad if she knew I was 
doing it for him.” 

And the memory of the dead woman, who had 
been so kind to her, helped her. For her sake she 
could bear almost anything, and, putting on her hat, 
she left the house again, going this time to the office 
of- the family lawyer, Dr. Russell, a kind, elderly 
man, who was very fond of Rossie, and at ouce put 
aside his papers when she came in. 





“Gan I do anything for you to-day,” he asked 
and she replied : 

*T’ve come to ank you something—to write me 
just such a receiptas you would write if somebody 
owed you fifteen pounds and you paid it in full. 
Don’t ask me anything, only write it, and make it 
read as if the debtor didn’t owe the creditor a penny 
after the date.” 

Mr. Russell looked curiously at the flushed face 
raised so eagerly to him, and in part guessed her 
secret. Like Bee, he knew of Everard’s expensive 
habits, and suspected that this money had something 
to do with him. But he merely said: 

“ What name shall I use? ‘I'he receipt will read 
like this: ‘Received of—blank—fifteen pounds,’ 
and so forth. Now, how shall I fill the blank 2?” 

Rossie thought a moment, and then replied: 

*‘ Will it make any difference who writes the re- 
ceipt?” 

“Not at all; the signature is what gives it its 
value.”” 

*‘Then will you please give me a form—a true 
one, you know—which I can copy and send, and 
ought I not to register the letter to make it saie?’’ 

She was quite a little business woman, and the 
old lawyer looked at her admiringly as he gave her 
the necessary directions, suggesting that a draft or 
post-office order would be better than to send the 
money. 

But Rossie did not care for so much publicity as 
she fancied drafts and post-office orders would in- 
volve. She preferred to send tie notes, a ten aud s 
five, directly to Joe, and she dfd so that very after- 
noon, for, as good luck would have it, Beatrice asked 
her to drive to an adjoining town, where she regis- 
tered and posted her letter, and felt as if a weight 
were lifted from her mind. 

She had no suspicion of Joe’s playing her false. 
He would, of course, return the receipt, and Mr. 
Everard would be free, and her heart was almost as 
light as her head when she returned home and went 
to Everard’s room. 

That poor shorn bead, how it stared at her in the 
glass, and how hard she tried to brush up the short, 
wavy hair and make the most of it. But do the 
best she could, she presented rather a picked forlorn 
appearance, when she went in to Everard, and asked 
him how he was. 

He had missed her very much that day, and 
greeted her with a bright smile, so much like him- 
self that she exclaimed, joyfully: 

“ ny Mr. Everard, you are better; you are almost 
well!’ 

He was better, but his mind was still unsettled, 
and running upon the scrape from which Rossie was 
to extricate him, aud he said to rer: 

“ Have you done it yet? Is it all right?” 

“Yes, all right,’? she answered; and he con- 
tinued : 

“Every single bit right. 
whole thing ?” 

She thought he was, and soothed him into quiet 
until he suddenly noticed her head, and then ex- 
claimed : . 

**Halloo, what have you been doing? Where's 
your hair? Have you taken it off and laid it in 
the drawer as mother used to do? I thought yours 
was a differcnt sort from that; not store hair, but 
genuine. I say, Rossie, you look like a guy.” 

She knew he was not responsible for what he 
said, but it hurt her all the same, and tears sprang 
to her eyes as she answered him : 

*“*My hair was very heavy and very warm this 
hot, sultry weather. Iam sorry you do not like my 
looks. Is will grow again in time,” 


(To be Continued.) 


Am I cut loose from the 








THE BEST MAN. 


RoMANTIO women are very apt to take it into 
their heads that a low-spirited, attenuated indivi- 
dual. with hollow cheeks, and no chest worth men- 
tioning, isa little nearer the angels than a finely- 
built, bright-eyed man, with broad shoulders, plenty 
of animal spirits, anda happy temper. They know 
the latter is handsomer, but they think the former 
must be ever so good and intellectual. The nearer 
an “anatomy ”’ he is, the more certain they are that 
he is ‘‘ very refined ;”’ and they have not the slightest 
doubt that, if the truth were known of the other, he 
would be quite a subject of revival efforts. 

Heaven forbid that I should say that a man who 
was the victim of ill-health could not be both good 
and wise. Many areso; but the very best men I 
have ever known were strong, rugged, vigorous ones 
—and health of body develops health of mind in a 
wonderful degree. The most truly refined men I 
have over met have looked like men. They have had 
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colour in their cheeks, and flesh on their bones. 
Cowardice was not in them; and about them. wasa 
sort of atirosphere of safety and protection. 

‘Tuey are much the best sort of men to fall in love 
with,Iam sure. It, is the delicate dandy, with the 
latest kind of moustache, a beautiful, straight nose, 
and arms like a girl's, who, with his, half-dozen love 
affairs on his hands at once, is really never true to 
any one. 

A manly. man gives his heart honestly when it is 
givenat all, and tothe hearts civen him he is very 
tender in his strength. And I feel sure that manly 
men look manly, and there is no better quality than 
manliness. 

Women know so little about men—just as men 
known so little about women—that, really, it is 
scarcely safe for us to write about each other. But 
[actually believe—cr I would not say it here—that 
a gooil, pure life, such as we would like our brothers, 
our husbands or our sons to lead, leaves men strong 
and shapely, and handsome and lisht-hearted, 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
sicieiaicigitaliineaiibnsiteliiaaa 
THE DRAMA. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

Mr. Caartes Reapr’s drama, “ The Scuttled 
Ship,” is a revised edition of “ Foul Play,’’ which 
wisastag version of a novel written by himself 
and Mr, Boucicault in literary partnership. The 
new play consists ef a prologue and five acts, so 
that Mr. Reade has certainly not ohscured his plot 
by condensation if he has not perplexed it by elubor- 
ation «nd complexity. The piece now plays froma 
quarter past seven to nearly balf-past eleven, a pro- 
longation to which none but a French audignce will 
complacentiy submit, The story runs somewhat in 
this groove. Arthur Wardlaw (Mr. Forbes Robert- 
gon) is the punil of the Rev, Robert Penfold (Mr. 
Henry Neville), who is the son of Michael Penfold 
(Mr. Raimond), a clerk to Arthur's father, John 
Wardlaw (Mr. Bauer), a wealthy city merchant. 
Arthur wakes bis innocent tutor the instrument to 
negotiare a forged acceptance of his father’s firm. 
The forgery is discovered, and the innocent elergy- 
man, his precious pupil havisg disowned him, is 
condemned to transportation, and thus ends “'Lhe 
Prologue.”’ Act one takes us to Hobart Town, 
where the erewuile parson, as Jolin Peaton, a ticket- 
of-leave man, is in the position of gardener to 
General Rolleston (Mr. Avondale). Robert Penfold 
has fallen in love with the general’s daughter Helen 
(Miss Bella Patoman), who is. abont to sail for Eng 
land to mited to Arthur Wardiaw. ‘The unfor- 
tunate Robert overhears « conversation between 
Captain Ha son (Mr, Artaud) and Joe Wylie (Mr. 
R P teman), the mite of the Prose pine, which 
alarims him for the safety of his beloved; for it is 


in the Proserpine Helen is to sail for England. 
Vv , re te that the Pli ] no eo io 
ye may ¢ note that th 11ins9) exposure 18 
here realised; for Arthur Wardlaw is not only a 
forger, bu iiicker in men’s lives, by over insuring 
vessels and losing them tosecure the sum guaranteed 


by the polic Che d voted Robert, in disguise, 
obtains a berth in the Proserpine, to the great dis- 
gust of Joe Wylie, who dreads aud hates him. The 
ship, however, is scuttled, as previously arranzed, 
and Helen and Robert are cast on a solitary island. 
Here Rovert behaves with chivalrous respect, and is 
rewarded by the affection of the woman whose life 
he bas preserved. Helen’s father comes to the island 





in search: for his daughter, an the two depart, 
leaving Robert behiud. Joe Wylie has reported the 
loss of the ship in London, and Arthur, scoundrel as 
he is, is rT dat finding he has been the 
cau wr death by his base cupidity. General 
Rol 1 and Helen arrive in England, whither, 
also, Robert makes bis way, and by means of a 


series of wonderful coincidents found only in the 





sensational drama. the guilt of the forgery is brought 
home to tho delingucnut Arthur, and Robert Penfold, 
cleared of all stain, receives the hand of Helen 
Rolleston. ‘There are some canital scenes an! situa- 
tions with Arthur and Joe Wylie the base tool of 
his master’s villany, and also between Helen and 
Robert in the lonoly island. Mr. Neville’s Robert 
Penfold is an admirable conception of an honest 
manly fellow, tho victim of cireunstances. Mr. 
Pateman’s Joo Wylie was an effective piece of 
acting. A laundress, bright Naney Rouse, was very 
amusingin the handsof Mrs Seymour, The main 
figure in the picture, however, was the Helen of Miss 
Pat@nan, which displayed a thorough delicacy and 
intuitive perception beyond praise. Old Penfold 
and Adams (a bill discounter) were well played by 
Messrs, Calver and Raimond; and Mr. Ashford, 


a new actor, frem Hull, played the part of ‘Welsh, 
the ship’s.carpenter,.with much iife and truth. 
“The Scuttled Ship’’-was entirely saeccessful, and 
the calls for artistsand author were unanimous and 
hearty. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Sir C. M. Raz’s new play of ‘Fame’ at this 
theatre is decidedly, not up to tho mark, either ofthe 
theatre or the actors who supportit, The heroine, 
Mrs, Dryden Rolles, a yain, selfish, .and affected 
literary lady, who marries a man, Dick Lyttleton, 
because he is useful in copying her MSS, or acting 
as an amanuensis,is not a personage calculated to 
excite our sympathy. or interest, She is pursued -by 
a following of men comprising some flippant. boys, 
@ roué baronet, a Lord Tarleton..cum multis aliis, 
chiefly fops and fools. Her husband, being rnined 
by hersilliness and vanity, at last revolts, and_posi- 
tively refuses to put his hand to the acknowledg- 
mentofaloan of money from one of his wife’s fol- 
lowers. This is the turning point; and, her affection 
(if ever she was capable of any) seems awakened by 
his spirit and the yet more curions fact that her hus- 
band has saved some money to. save their furniture 
from a billof sale. and this is the comedy on which 
Messrs Howe, “Buckstono, Harold Kyrle, and 
H-rbert, with Miss Lafoutaine anti Miss Marion 
Terry, exerted their unquestioned talent, we fear 
to little-purpose so far as a prolonged credit can be 
given to “Fame.” 





Drury Lane.—Drury Lane Theatre closed on 
Saturday night. The Kaster week’s entertainments 
were Mr. Spicer’s romantic play * Waska,” and the 
“Colleen Rawn,” preceded by Mr. Arthur Matthi- 
son’s operetta “ Ten of ’Em.” 


Princass’s Tuxatre.—At the Prinecess’s there is 
an Wnmense treat for the admirers.of finished aotiag 
in the revival of ‘Rip Van Winkie,” with the un- 
rivalled Jefferson in the title role. Mr. Jefferson’s 
test.seems to have given him. renewed power, and 
the no’er-do-well bnt kindly aud aff ctionate tippler, 
with his wonderful pathos and tender .quaintness, 
delighted a crowded audience nightly. ‘The-vemain- 
der of the cast is well fille! mp by Miss Rose Gozh- 
lan, Miss Lucy Buckstone, Mr. T'erriss, My. Fartado, 
and Mr. Howard Russell. Mr. W.C. Levey intro- 
duced into the entr’acte music some excellently 
played selections, from Mendel,sohn’s “Soogs with- 
out Words,” which add greatly to the agreeable 
action of the drama. 


ADELPHI THeATRE.—“True to the Core’ is 
having a runhere, aud the “Children’s Pantomime ” 
exhibits the unusual featnre of a Christmas enter- 
tainment lasting ceyond the Laster holidays. 


Sr. Jamues’s Tueatre —Here * Les Danicheffs’’ 
is still in full favour, and there has been no change 
in the performance. 


Lycyum TueaTae,—Mr, Irving’s * Shakespeare’s 
Richard the Third,” draws crowls every evening, 
It is interchanged with ‘‘Leab,’’ with Miss Bate- 
man in her favourite character. 

VAUDEVILLE THrarre.—Here “Our Boys *’ are 
marching on to glory and tue thousandth night, 
beating Weston and O'Leary in enduraxee and per- 
severance, Captain Barcluy’s thousand miles in a 
thousand hours is to be rivalled by “* Our Boys” 
doing a thousand representations in a thousand 
nights, allowing a seventh duy’s reat. 

SteanD Tuxates.—Mr. J. 8.Clarke keeps up the 
fan with * Babys and Beetles.” and “ The Dowager,” 
with * Trial by Jury,’ send the audiences home in 
merry mood, 


Court Tueatre.—Mr. Hare’s company sustain 
their high reputation by the per‘ormance of ‘‘ New 
Men and Old Acres,” to crowded and appreciative 
au tiences. 


Orzera Comtgur.—On Easter Monday Mr. Charles 
Mathews reappeared «t this theatre, after a provin- 
cial tour, He appropriately chose Sir Andrew Ever- 
gieen. in his own comedy, ** My Awiul Dad.” The 
sempervirent artist is in his best form, sprightly, 
vivacious, and rattling as ever. Miss Henderson 
was charming as Matilda Wedagain, and Miss 
Abington a most »greeable Emma Marigold. There 
was hearty call for Mr. Mathews at the.end of 
the piece. The comedietta of * Soldiers,’ by Mr. 
Reece, was also played, Mr. J. F. Young playiag 
Stephen Hale, the veteran, with truth and care. 
Miss Abington was the heroine, Minuie, and Mr. 
De Belleville Lieutenant Grant. The houses are 
crowded. 





STaNDARD THEATRE.—Messrs. Douglass are here 
running opera bouffe with Miss Kate Santley’s 


is excellently sung and-acted: the Hurydice «and 
Diana of ‘Miss Kate Santley, the Jupiter of ‘Mr. 
J. D-Stoyle, the Orhpeus of Mr. ‘W.-H. Seymour, 
and the’ Venas.of Miss Rose Cullen-may be spe- 
cially selected-for favourable-mention, 


Surrey THeatre.—We last week approvingly 
noticed the revival at this theatre of Moncriefi’s 
drama of “‘ Life in London.” “We have only to add 
that our prediction of a ‘‘run” is being vevified, 
and the piece, which contains forty-five distinct 
characters, is throughout well cast. 


Sap.ee’s Weixs.—Mr. Brockman and his»clever 
animals. from the Alexandra Palace, and-late of the 
Duke’s Theatre, .Holborn,.are now nightly amusing 
the denizens of Islington. ‘The fourfoote || actors 


.are so perfect in their parts that they may well 


challenge comparison with many of their biped 
rivals, 


Royat ‘Park Txpatre.—Miss Virginia ‘Black- 
wood has here pitched: her tent on-her return from 
the -prowinces. * Little NeHy;’’ in Diokens’s “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” is her piéce de resistance. “The 
Quilp of ‘Mr. Nicholson is most realistic in its re- 
pulsiveness, and Mr. Murray, who doubles the 
Grandfather and Dick Swiveller, by ‘turns pathetic 
and comic. Mrs. Jorley finds a most amusing per- 
sonator in Miss Viola dteynolds, and “ Little Nelly” 
is increasing in favour at.each repetition. 


Oniterion ‘Tuparre.—The “ Porter's Knot’’ and 
the ‘‘ Pink Dominos’ keep their place on the bills at 
this theatre. Tho latter, however, may be con- 
sidered but-a qualified success. ‘It is too French in 
idea construction, and moral to‘hecome naturalised 
with an English audience. 


Prince or Watgs’s TuHsatTre.- The “ Vicarage,” 
Mr. Saville Rowes new version of “Le Vil- 
lage,’? which we reviewed in our last numver, is & 
success, and will doubtless keep the st.ge for some 
time, thanks to”Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Ovcil, 
Mr. Kendal, Mr. Newton, and the-well-trained and 
talented company. “London Assnrance’’ is also 
added, so that there isa full eveningof the highest 
order of comedy. 


Douxe’s THeatre, Hotporn.—Mr. Maver’s yen- 
ture at this theatre with “The Two fothers,” 
founded on the Parisian dramatisation’ of 
‘ L’ Affaire Tichborne,” is ratber commendable on 
the score of acting than in the taste of the selection 
of an opening piece, However, the situxtiuns are 
effective, and the playing so good-that it may fairly 
draw audiences for atime. 


Forty Tupgatre.—‘ Oxygen ’’ is here breathing 
new life and laughter into crowded andiences. Miss 
Lydia Thompson, Miss Violet Cameron, Miss Ella 
Chapinan, Mr. Lionel Brough. and Mr. Willie 
Edouin, are so surely fitted with parts by Mesasva. 
F .rnieand Reece that. we advise our read rs to,go.to 
the Folly, for the reason given by the witty Roche- 
foucauld, “ Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu’il 
oroit.” 





YOUNG IDLERS. 


— 


Tne habit of “loafing” destroys more young man 
in cities than all other causes put together. Dut 
there is a lackadaisical class of girls calle: “ young 
ladies,” -who are in a worse-way than the. same young 
fellows. While their fathers, honest, labouring inen, 
work early and late to uiake:a living, and tieir 
mothers enslave themselves to keep them tidy, and 
cook their meals, these interesting creatures are 
lolling about, terrified at nothing so much as the 
idea of earning the salt thatseasonstheir food. You 
cannot induce them to do alittle sewing, by.offering 
them double pay, lest they should be known to'be 
“working girls,” and lose ali chances forthe fashien- 
able world. Interesting creatures! Doone! to help- 
less dependence through life, or to be dead weight 
to-duped husbands. 





Sm Rrewarp Wattace, the benefactor of th® 
Paris poor, is. haying constructed a hospital neat 
the city, which is to be a very remarkable building 
of the kind. It will be entirely for the use of Bng- 
lish persons, and thus the charitable dover will ex- 
onerate the Paris authorities from the care of such 
of his countrymen as need hospital,ettendance, 

Tue Bricuton AQuariuM.—T wenty-five young 
sturgeons and twenty Arctic crabs from Germany 
wero recently added to the collection at the 
Brighton Aquarium. They are from twelve to 
eighteen inches in length, and are ina healthy con- 
dition, They are placed in fresh-water tank No. 15, 
to acclimatise before joining the monster sturgeon ia 
No. 6 tank, 








Royalty company, Orpbhée aux Eufers.” The piece 
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LOS. what, but for the knowledge that in all mysteries of | of the ocean tempest, and was as immovable and 


Urand down, up and down, through the noisy 
crowded thoroughfare of one of our populous Wes- 
tern cities, surged the huge human billows; nervous 
stepsrushed across the paye and to the caunting- 
room, for it was panic times, and no man knew what 
reverses of fortune might be his the next hour. No 
one seemed to look one side or the other, but with 
wan, careworn features, telling of sleepless nights 
and porings over ledgers and bank accounts, they 
hurried straight.on. 

No one took any notice of the little three-year-old 
teddling girl who crept ont from the entrance toa 
huge pile of marble and iron, and who soon disap- 
peared in the maddening human throng—none but 
One, and that the all-seeing One on high, who knows 
all things. 

The little thing went on, with that peculiar, frank, 
infantile look in its blue eyes ; now jostled against 
and almost trodden on, she kept straying away, 
further, whither she knew not. Was thereno one 
in all that crowd aware of her presence among them ? 
Her rich, jewelled dress, her sunny ringlets all 
awry—did they notseethem? It seemed not, and 
she wandered on, now hopelessly lost and be- 
wildered. 

In the banker’s office all was life and activity ; 
people passed and re-pasced, entered and left, with 
careworn faces At one of the desks stood a man 
in whose face dwelt the look of advanced age, sadly 
in contrast with the finely formed, athletic body. 
Suddenly a clerk hurried to his side, his face radi- 
ant with smiles, and whispered a few words which 
the elder no sooner heard than years seomed to 
have fled like magic from the careworn brow. 

‘Then the Phoonix will stand by through thick 
and thin?” 

“So says the senior member, sir, and further, the 
run is fast losing ground. I think we can safely 
hold our own now, sir, without outside help.” 

‘*Thank Heaven ; thank Heaven for that.’’ And 
the gentlemxn opened a door whichled to.an adjoin- 
ing room, and called : 

“Minnie, come to father now, my darling. 
What! no one here? Gone? Why, where ia 
Minnie, Gilbert?” asked the astonished father. 

“She was here twenty minutes ago, sir, for I 
looked in and saw her, and there is her hat.’’ 

The father picked up the little fussy fabric of 
lace and. straw. 

‘Gone! My Minnie, my pat, gone! Oh, this is 
terrible! Why did you.not take my fortune and 
leave my child? Go, Gilbert, and start a search. 
Spare neither money nor men until she is found.” 

The telegraph was soon set to work ; many eyes 
were on the looxout all through the city;.even dis- 
tant towns were notified of a lost child, and re- 
quested to watch well suspicious parties with a 
child in charge. ‘lhe banker rushed frantically from 
point to point throughout the city, with ever the 
same result: no such child had been.seen. 

One day iwo boys were fishing beneath a dark 
bridge; the water ran swift and deepthere, causing 
them to lower the line deepiy, and watch well for 
their sly prey. They did not know what was in 
store for their furtive glance ere long. They only 
saw the dark rush of water that lifted their boat 
from side to side, aud caused them to hold fast at 
times through very fear. 

Itcame, this child spectre from a spirit land! 
nearer and nearer came the pale, upturned fage, tne 
long golden curis ali bedewed with brine and plaived 
across her brow—onward, this ehildish Kiaine, 
borne by the spirit’hand of fate to,a better bourne. 

The boys started back, horror struck, as the body 
glided by, prove and stately. Then the oars were 
plied in their haste to reach the shore. 

In,a few moments the electric spark had,told the 
tale of a cnild found drowned. Another sad scene 
in the cold morgue, where the,sad father beheld his 
first-born. anu still another in the flower strewed 
burial lot, and sweet Minnie Devere was likea small 
book, tender to. rcac, but soon, alas! forgotten. 








PITT AND THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





A PARALLEL nay be drawn between the Prince 
Consort ana Mr. Vitt, in regard to one striking 
characteristic of their respective careers. They 
were both men loving peace. Each of them began, 
very early in life, to.bold a position of high command, 
and of profound importance tothe public welfare, in 
the midst of pacific iveas, plans, and expectations. 
Each of them achieved a reputation of the highest 
order in connection with this line of thought and 
action. 

Upon each of them, and singularly enough upon 
each of them at the age of thirty-three, there jell 





our life there lies hid but a deeper and larger Provi- 
dence, we might call an ugly trick of Fortune; an 
imperious change, not in the man, but in external 
circumstances which overrule the man, and which 
carry him, perforce, out of a work well beloved, and 
more than well begun, into a place and function of 
opposite conditions, less congenial, and less adapted 
to favour the development of his character by leading 
him up to the highest point of its capacity. 

Before 1853, England had only to look with 
sympathy upon the sufferings and disorders of the 
Continent, while she watched and made provision 
for her own internal condition, But from-that day 
until the sad day of the Prince’s death, she.was ever 
in struggle, or in anticipation of struggles deemed 
probable ; and this great change in the nature of the 
cares and occu; ations offered to the Pvinee, the 
normal bill of fare,.se to speak, made ready for him, 
was to him very mueh what the Revolutionary War 
was to Mr, Pitt, 

With a diffexence indeed of degree, for the Prince 
was not overweighted and mbsorbed, as Mr. Pitt 
was from 1793 opwards.; ‘nt, with au identity of 
geveral ontling, each of these obanges broke up the 
perfect harmony that subsisted:between the man and 
his oconpation, end probably abstracted something 
from the ultimate claims.of each to pre-eminent xe- 
nown. ‘The Prince’s life from day to day was,,how- 
ever, not a life fashioned by haphazard, but «ue 
determined by couscientions premeditation. What 
he said, he had .usually written; what bedi, he 
had projected. When av important subject presented 
itself, his tendency and practice was to turow his 
thoughts on it into shape, and to harmonise its 
practical bearings .with some abstract priveipal. 
Though a short, it was avery full aud systematic 
life. 

So regarding it, we.may say ‘that his marital rela- 
tion to the Sovereign found a development outwards 
in three principal respects. First,that of assisyauce 
to the Queen iv her public or political duties, 
Secondly, in the.government of the court and:house- 
hold. ‘Thirdly, in a social activity addressed to the 
discovery of the wants of the community, and reach- 
ing far beyond tue scope of Parliamentary inter- 


ference, as well as to making provision for those: 
wants, by the force.of lofty and intelligent example, 


and of moral authority. 





McLEQD’S REVENGE. 
> 


E1aa, forming one of the Hebrides, on the.western 
coast of Scotland, presents a rocky, precipitous 
shore, seeming in some places to be in -ccessible, ex- 
cept to the clauging sea fowl screaming and clamour- 
ing around the almost perpendicular sheets.of naked 
rock, against which the sea rushes and roars with 
terrific gran eur. 

This island, in feudal time, was the scene of a 
most fearful tragedy—of a vengeance almost too hor- 
rible to be accredited to human agency. 

The precise date of this event has not comedown 
te us, although it is supposed to have occurred as 
early as the thirteenth century, when these islands 
were under the dominion of ‘the kings of Scotland, 
and governed each by their own petty chieftains, 

The inhabitants of Higg were a wild, lawless race, 
consorting with hordes of pirates.infesting the neign- 
bouring countries; and although the narrow sounils 
which separate these rocky isles abounded with the 
finest salmon, and some sections in the interior pre- 
sented rich tracts for cultivation, yet these rode 
men, preferring rapine to peaceful industry, sub 
sisted by petty depredations upon thoir neighbours 
of the adjacent isles. 

True, many of these neighbours were no less.rapa- 
cious than the men of Egg, and fully indemnified 
themselves for any grievances suffered at their 
hands, 

But there were others whose chiefs, themselves of 
a wore noble race, maintained s higher standard of 
government, and however barbarous and ru etheir 
highest attainments may appear to us of the nine- 
teeuth century, they were certainly far superior to 
their savage 1 eighhours of Eigg, Mull, Rum, ete, 

Skye, one of the richest and most romantic of the 
Hebrides, was ruled at that time by the proud 
chieftain, Alister McLeod, who, in his sea-girt castle 
of Dunvegan, towering from the topmost crag of a 
precipitous mass of rocks which overhung the boil- 
ing sea, bid defiance alike to the power of his foes 
and the fury of the elements. 

Between McLeod and Donald McDonald, the 
chiefiain of Eigg, the most inveterate hatred existed. 


With McDonald this hatred raged with all the fury 


deep-seated as tho rocks which girdled his do- 
minions, 

Many times had the vengeance of the chief of 
Skye worked dreadful havoc upon the followers of 
McDonald for their aggressions, but so far from sub- 
duing, itonly roused a new spirit of malice, vent 
ing itself in various wicked deeds upon the inhabit- 
ants of Skye, though sure of a dreadful return from 
the outraged chieftain. 

The chief of Eigg had one daughter. Fair and 
beautiful was Ulla as the flower we sometimes see 
lifting its timid head within the deep fissures of the 
rocks, excitingour wo der how so fraila thing could 
there unfold its delicate petals. 

In.@n.evil hour this fair maiden of Bigg won the 
loveof Edwin, the only son of the haughty chieftain 
MeLeod, 

Cradled like a young eaglet in his rocky eyrie, 
the ceaseless dirge of the ocean his lullaby, and his 
sweetest music the wild clamour of the sea-gulls 
sweeping around tho towers upon the wings of th: 
tempest, Edwin sprang from his nurso’s arms a hero 
Danger was to him @ pastime. 

Among all the daring sons of the isle none could 
equal Edwin, 

He Joved toagale the giddy orag, wreathed in tho 
spray of the wind-tossed billows, in search of tho 
sea-mew’'s nest; to steer his fearless barque througis 
perilous straits.with the foam of the breakers surg 
ing around him;.and to launch within the darx 
cavern’s mouth uponéthe blackening waves, on whos: 
surface perbaps no other hand had dared to bend 
the pliant oar. 

The Isle of Bigg presented a -bolier seope for h's 
adventuresome gpirit than almost any other of thes: 
western islands ; and, heedless of the feud existii¢ 
between his father and.ite-chief, and as reckless o; 
danger from pirates or revenged islonders, Edwin, 
manning his light. craftavith a few of his faithful 
clansmen, would boldly ateer along the inhospitabl 
coast. Sometimes anchoring ben-uth a frowning 
precipice, he would spying upon some jutting crag 
and, Jeaping from roek to rock and over dee) 
—_ plant his foot at length upon the stunted 

rz. > 

dt was upon one of .these hazardous expeditions 
that Edwin, steering his boat.within a narrow inlet 
or logh which suddenly presented itself, found he 
had unawares approached that part of Kigg which 

vight..be consiuered the only hsbituble section of 
the.island on the-eastern slope of the Scuir Eigg, a 
remarkable ridge of high:rooks, like a canel’s back, 
running through the centre of the island. 

he.roeks here beeame less precipitous, shelving 
gradually down toa beach of fine, white, glittering 
sand, and down their craggy sides beautiful cas- 
ca .es came leaping and tumbling in snowy foam te 
lose themselves in the waters of the loch. 

A few of the rude boats of the islanders were 
moored at a little distance along the shore, and, 
further in, their miserable dwellings were seen 
scattered over the bright green holms., while propped 
as it were, upou the cawel’s shoulder, stood a rude 
stone structure ¢alled the castle of Duntulm, tho 
residence of the chief, Donaid McDonald, 

No living soul, wasto be seen ; the boats were idly 
rocking in the surf, and, but for the thin blue 
smoke curling from these cabins, one might have 
deeme:i the island deserted, 

Edwin now resolved to landand view the strength 
of an enemy who, however inferior tothe proud 
chieftain.of Skye, stiil had the power to.annoy him 
asa gnat may haragsthe lordly lion. Springing to 
the shore, therefore, an clearing with little diffi- 
culty the loose fragments of rocks.scattered upon the 
beach, he.soon found bimself within a little glen of 
surpassing beauty. Suddenly his ear caught tho 
sound of music, mingled with tie cheertul and happy 
laughter of female voices, Here, then, was some- 
thing to arousethe curiosity of our young adventurer 
—music and the voices of women ! 

Pursuing the sound, he soon came in view of a 
party of young girls dancirg on the soft heather to 
the music of »smwll harp, lightly touched by another 
of these mirthful maidens. E:win was not.one to 
turn away without reaping some advantage froma 
sceueat-once so charming and so unexpecte.: ; there 
fore, lifting his'bonnet from his dark clustering locks. 
the young chieftain, with « smile in his eye, anda 
merry, but courteous, salutat on on hia lip, grace- 
fully advanced towards th: mirthful circle. Like 
startled fawns, the timid lasses gazed for » moment 
upon the youthful stranger, and then, turning, 
would have swi'tly fled the spot. 

But the gallant Edwin was not to be so defeated, 
what arguments he made use of todetain them it mat- 
ters not,since they were irresistible. ‘The maidens 
paused, blushed, laughed, and then suffered 
themselves to beseated upon the soft lie:ther, where, 





at the feet of Ulla McDonald, and gazing up into 
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her deep blue eyes, Edwin related how landing 
from his little galley, he had wandered from the 
shore, and guided by the ravishing melody of their 
voices, bent his fortunate steps thither, 

The chief of Kigg, with his followers, probably 
fess than a hundred men, as the entire population 
of the island did not at that time exceed two hun- 
dred souls, left that morning on one of their preda- 
‘ory or piratical expeditions, which were often ex- 
ended along the coasts of England and Wales, 
eaving, meanwhile, upon the island a few old men, 
the women and children, as its sole inhabitants. 

McDonald was a hard, stern man, one who de- 
lighted not in innocent sports or pastimes. One 
feeling alone humanised the soul of the chieftain. 
It was his love for his daughter. He knew she was 
very fair to look upon, and he feared that, in some 
unlucky hour, she might attract the eye of that 
lawless, piratical horde who not only landed fear- 
lessly upon his shores, but whom he also feasted in 
his halls. 

Ulla was therefore seldom allowed to leave the 
seclusion of her own apartment, which was situ- 
ated in one of the highest towers of the castle, over- 
looking a scene of wild sublimity, and which the 
chief had contrived to adorn with many rare arti- 
eles from foreign lands, obtained from the spoils of 
pirates. 

Here, then, in her lonely turret, pursuing such 
occupations and amusements as her limited oppor- 
tunities afforded her, did +he life of the beauteous 
Ulla glide peacefully on until that luckless hour 
when, released from the strict surveillance of her 
father, she had stolen from the gloomy walls of 
Duntulm to breathe the pure air of Heaven, and, 
with a few of her chosen companions, wended at will 
through the romantic purlieus of the island—that 
luckless hour when the eyes of young Edwin first 
rested upon her beauty ! 
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And now, rocking upon the waters of the loch 
was the light boat of Edwin daily seen, while the 
young chieftain roamed with Ulla over the green 
holms, or, seated upon some tall cliff overlooking 
the wild scene of ocean and of rock, of high barren 
mountains and fertile vales resting between, would 
point to the distant towers of Dunvegan, and, with 
a lover’s eloquence, dwell upon the time when he 
might hail her as their beauteous mistress. 

But one day, afar off against the blue sky, a few 
dark specks were seen upon the heaving ocean. Ulla 
turned pale as she pointed them out to her lover. 
= pe a for the first time, owned a presentiment 
of evil, 

Nearer and nearer, over the foam-crested billows, 
came the boats, and, rounding the rocky point of 
Rum, stood direct for Eigg, the banner of its chief 
floating from the foremost galley, while, echoing 
from cliff to cliff and across the quiet waters of the 
little loch, sounded the wild strain of McDonald’s 
Gathering. 

Ulla held out her hand to Edwin, saying: 

“Bly, fly! In his wrath my father is terrible! 
Should he find thee here—thee, the son of his enemy, 
though alone and defenceless—no mercy would stir 
his bosom or change thy doom of death. Fly, then, 
ere it be too late!”’ 

* But for thee, sweet Ulla,” cried Edwin, his eyes 
kindling as he spoke, ‘I would dare the chief of 
Eigg to mortal combat—but for thee, I would defy 
alike his power and malice; for Edwin never yet 
turned his back upon a foe. Yet for thy sake, dear 
one, I go, trusting soon to proffer thatalliance which 
my father dare not spurn. Meanwhile, dearest Ulla, 
let me not be denied the sight of thy beauty, fair as 
the sunbeam; let me hearsometimesthy voice sweet 
as the morning wind among the brauches. Every 
night my little bark shall lie at the foot of yon high 
cliff, which even the boldest of thy father’s vassals 





deem inaccessible. If from thy chamber thou canst 
safely steal away, place a light within the window 
of thy turret, and I will meet thee here—here, dearest 
Ulla, in this spot where first we met.” 

The maiden gave a hurried assent, for the boate 
came on with the speed of race-horses. Then, for 
the first time folding her to his heart and imprinting 
a kiss upon her snow-white brow, Edwin was 


gone. 

Fleet as the wind were the footsteps of Ulla as she 

fled toward her gloomy prison of Duutulm. She 
crossed its rude portals, and ascending to her tur- 
reted chamber, with throbbing bosom and tearful 
eye, sought to descry the boat of her lover. 
It is there; yes, she sees it skimming lightly as 
the wing of the sea-fowl across the waters of the 
sound, to where arose the glittering cliffs of Skye, 
like vast columns, their sunimits resting in the 
clouds, Edwin is safe; but the heart of Ulla is 
heavy with grief, 

She sees her father’s galleys swiftly approach ; they 
reach the shore, The women and children with glad 
shouts receive the returning islanders, and the shrill 
bagpipe proclaims their welcome. The chief, amid 
the shouts of his people, now springs to the shore, 
and Ulla trembles and turns still paler as she sees 
him approach the castle. 

Then, bidding one of her maidens bear on her 
harp, she too hastens to meet her father, so stera 
even in his kindest moods. ‘ 

True to their tryst did the lovers meet within 
that little glen, heaven’s canopy radiaut with burn- 
ing stars above them, and their sighs mingling with 
the midnight moon on the surging billows. 

And when were these siolen interviews of mingled 
joy and sorrow to haveanend? When might Edwin 
boldly claim the hand of the lovely Ulla? 

Alas! this might never be; for his father, that 
proud chieftain, listened scornfully and in anger to 
the petition of his son, What, the noble race of 
McLeod seeking alliance with catarans and robbers 
both by seaand by land! 

No; rather would he see his con struck down at 
his feet by the battle-axe of Eigg’s savage chieftain 
than to hail Ulla, though the fairest daughter of the 
isles, as the bride of Edwin—the future mistress of 
Dunvegan’s lordly towers ! 

The meetings of the lovers, therefore, now be- 
came less frequent; for the young chieftain was 
closely watched, and spies set over hia footsteps that 
he might no more approach the dangerous presence 
of the maiden of Eigg. 

Yet still, night after night, the signal light 
gfeamed from the turret of Duntulm, and the timid 
Ulla, shrinking from her own light footsteps, would 
steal from the castle and seek in doubt and hope the 
place of meeting. 

There, wrapped in her mantle, seated upon the 
dark grey stone, her eyes anxiously turned to the 
spot where the form of her lover was wont first to 
meet her straining gaze, and the night wind lifting 
her tresses from her cold cheek, would she await 
his coming; and if, alas! he came not, she would 
still linger, still hoping, until the first rays of light 
played over the mountain summits, then, sad and 
weary, regain her chamber to weep over her disap- 
pointment. 

And oh! how the heart of Edwin loathed the 
bondage which restrained him from her beloved 
presence, so faithfully, as his own heart assured 
him, keeping her tryst in that lonely glen! 

In the meantime Donald McDonald had committed 
some flagrant outrage upon the rights of one of the 
earls of the Orkney Isles, and, to indemnify him- 
self against the threatened vengeance, had boldly 
offered him the hand of bis daughter in marriage—a 
proposition which was at first met with scorn and 
derision by the earl. 

That McDonald, the petty chieftain of a small, 
insigoificant island, a ruler overa mere handful of 
savages, should presume upon such treaty ! 

Why, the affront was deemed even beneath his 
anger by the proud Earl Ranali of Kirkwall! 

Yet so loud was the chief of Eigg in extolling the 
exceeding loveliness of his daughter, which his fol- 
lowers, with many oaths, also confirmed, that, 
curious to behold one calling forth such extravagant 
praise, and somewhat sated, maybe, with the tame 
beauty of the Kirkwall ladies, the earl agreed to 
suspend all hostilities until he should visit the 
castle of Duntulm, and view for himself those much 
lauded charms. 

Upon an appointed day, accordingly, the numerous 
galleys of Earl Ranald, their banners flying, and 
the shrill music of the pipes sweeping over the 
water, were seen standing across the sound of Rum, 
and anchoring within the little loch of Eigg. the only 
accessible harbour the island afforded. Here the 
earl was received with rude hospitality by the chief 
of Eigg, who conducted him with his kinsmen 
aud followers to the castle. 
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Unsuspicious of her father’s motives, Ulla arrayed 
herself at his bidding in her most becoming garments, 
and, with asad heart, was led forth by the exulting 
chief asalamb to the sacrifice, to grace the feast 
nae in honour of his guest, 

ever, perhaps, had she looked more lovely, and 
the earl could not suppress an exclamation of wonder 
and pleasure as his eyes first rested on the fair young 
creature, nestling, like a dove, so timidly by the side 
of her father, the gigantic MeDonald. He found the 
raises, to which he had listened disbelieving, but 
aint in comparison with the actual charms of the 
island maid. His heart exulted, and his eyes turned 
passionately upon the blushing girl, whom his rude 
gaze affronted, when he reflected she was his by her 
— vow-—his by his own superior power to make 

er 80. 

And McDonald, keenly eyeing the earl as he pre- 
sented his daughter, saw at once that the victory 
was his, and that the charms of Ulla had not only 
securely him safely from his late aggressions, but 
gained gene ye the fature co-operation of the most 
powerful earl of the Orkneys in many schemes he 
dad in prospect. 

Gladly would Earl Ranald have made Ulls his bride 
that very hour, so captivated was he by her beauty. 
Summoning the chief to a private conference, he 
attested his readiness to accept the proffered hand 
of his daughter ; and suspicious of treachery on the 
part of his host, he vowed he would not weigh 
anchor from Eigg without bearing away the beauti- 
ful Ulla as his bride. 

Nothing loth, the chief assented, and the morrow 
was accordingly appointed for the nuptials. 

It was in vain for the victim, the wretched Ulla, 
to weep or implore! It was in vain she bathed her 
father’s feet with tears; vain she besought him to 
have mercy upon her, and not give her to one whom 
she could never love. 

But no mercy had that stern chieftain. What to 
him was love?—a bubble in the mouths of silly 
maidens! What were her tears ?—any glittering 
bauble would turn them to smiles! What to him 
was her bappiness?—what even her life when 
weighed against his plans—his ambitious schemes ? 

With an oath he pushed his kneeling child away, 
and sternly bade her prepare to wed Ranald of Kirk- 
wallon the morrow. There was no alternative, she 
must be the bride of the earl, or of death ! 

“*OF death, rather!’ thought the unfortunate 
maiden as she left the presence of her cruel and un- 
natural parent. 

Once more the signal light, like a star, beamed 
from poor Ulla’s turret. What must have been the 
feelings of the maiden when, with a trembling hand, 
for the last time she placed it there--that beacon 
of love and joy! 

For should Edwin that night fail in his attempt 
to reach the island, then her fate, like the twinkling 
taper, whose rays had so often sent happiness to the 
heart of her lover, must be for ever lost in the silence 
and darkness of the grave. 

Waiting until the last sound of the mad revel 
below had ceased, and the inmates of the castle sunk 
in the stupor of intoxication, Ulla, pale and 
trembling. once more sought that little glen hallowed 
by vows of pure and faithful love. ” 

The night was gloomy. The clouds, heavy with 

the threatened tempest, rolled their black shadows 
across the heavens, through which the moon vainly 
struggled to emit her light. No sound was heard 
save the chafing of the waves over their rocky bed, 
or perhaps the dismal clang of the sea fowl herald- 
ing thecoming storm. The footsteps of Ulla faltered, 
and scares could her trembling limbs sustain her, as 
she drew near the spot, so great were her apprehen- 
sions lest Edwin should not appear. 
_ Yet happiness, almost despaired of—joy, now that 
is certain—more than her fainting heart can bear. 
He is already there; and as he catches the gleam of 
white garments through the surrounding gloom, 
flies to meet her, and o1.ce more Ulla is pressed to 
the faithful heart of Edwin. 

Stern and silent in his despair, Edwin listens 
while she reveals her sad fate, tells him in language 
broken by grief that by the stern will of her father 
she will be forced into the arms of Ranald, Earl of 
Kirkwall! Then almost fearful was the storm of 
passion in the soul of the young chieftain. 

What! Ulla—his own, his beautiful Ulla, the bride 
of another? No! sooner would he plunge with her 
from the summit of yon dizzy crag into the boiling 
sea below, and end at once their sorrows with their 
lives. Together they could welcome death, but not 
live to endure the agony of separation. 

But there was yet an escape from a fate so dread- 
ful—there was yet a way to secure their happiness ; 
and that was in flight. True, the attempt would be 
hazardous in the extreme, but what would not true 
love dare for the possession of its object. 

In a short time Edwin had revolved and matured 





a scheme of the success of which his sanguine na- 
ture permitted no doubt. 

Cold and cheerless dawned the marriage day. The 
sky was overcast with gloomy clouds, and the wild 
winds roared and sbrieked dismally around the 
walls of Duntulm, but Earl Ranald aroused himself 
betimes and hurried on board his galley to prepare 
for the reception of its beauteous freight. 

The hour of noon was that appointed for the nup- 
tials, as the priest who was sent for to perform the 
ceremony from Iona (one of the neigibouring isles) 
could not be expected to arrive sooner. 

In the meantime a scene of reckless hilarity was 
presented both within and without the castle In 
the open area in front, large fires were kindle i, around 
which the Eiggmen and the merry Orkney sailors 
danced and shouted with noisy merriment; while in 
the rude stone hall were assembled the kimsmen 
and friends of the chief in their holiday garb, to- 
gether with those of Earl Ranald, who had accom- 
panied him from Kirkwall. 

The board was spread—the entertainment intended 
to comprise both the morning meal and dinn-r. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the times at a marriage 
feast, Earl Ranald himself ascended the turret stair, 
and craved admittance at the fair hands of his bride. 
Radiant in her beauty, Ulla herself opened the door. 
There was an unusual brilliancy in her eyes, anda 
brighter glow on her cheeks than was wont to rest 
on her complexion so dazzlingly fair; andas she stood 
there in her pure white garments, the earl almost 
expected she would vanish like some beautiful spirit 
from his sight. Taking the hand she passively ex- 
tended to him, the happy exulting bridegroom con- 
ducted her tothe hall, where her presenco was 
greeted by a loud murmur of applause. 

Asshe entered, Ulla cast one quick, eager glance 
around, and then suffered the earl to seat her by his 
side, although she trembled violently, and the rich 
bloom on her cheek was fast yielding to a mortal 
paleness. Had Edwin’s plan then failed? Was 
there, alas! no hope? Such were the dreadful 
thoughts that agitated her bosom. 

At this moment, a little band of strangers craved 
shelter at the castle from the approaching storm, 
stating themselves to be voyagers from the main- 
land of Scotland upon an expedition through the 
islands, and, having heard much of the famed 
caverns of Eigg, had come thither for the purpose of 
exploring them. 

In unwonted good humour, the chief bade them 
welcome, and told them to sit down and make merry 
with the rest, for that his danghter, the fairest 
maiden of the isle, was that day to. wed with the 
noble Earl of Kirkwall. 

At this announcement, one of the strangers, whose 
dress and bearing seemed somewhat superior to 
those of his companions, gracefully saluted Ulla, and 
lifting a flagon from the well spread board, first 
quaffed to the health of the fair bride, and then 
courteously bowed around to the assembly. 

It was well that the attention not only of the earl, 
but of the chief, was so much drawn to these unex- 
pected guests for the moment, or the agitation of 
Uila would certainly have led to suspicion, if not 
betrayal ; and when at length Earl Ranald, in right 
of his situation, ventured somewhat familiarly to 
address the now blusking maiden, the hand of 
Edwin (whom we must recognise in the gallant 
stranger) involuntarily sought the hilt of his dag- 
ger, and but for a well timed ruse ou the part of his 
companions, would have assuredly rendered a dis- 
covery unavoidable. 

A shout without now announced the arrival of the 
priest. A quick glance was interchanged between 
the lovers ; and then Ulla, in a low voice, addressing 
the earl, urged some necessary preparations as an 
apology fora short absence, 

The earl seemed greatly disposed to accompany 
her; but earnestly entreating him not to do so, she 
softly glided from the hall. 

In a few moments Edwin also disappeared, his 
exit unobserved in the general confusion, or if 
noticed, not considered at all singular. 

And now the noiseand merriment increased, and 
none were louder in the revels than tho stranger 
guests. Stories were told, jests were passed, the 
music sounded its merriest notes, and laugh and 
song mingled in one wild scene of gaiety. Even the 
earl was unconscious of the rapid flight of time. 

Nearly an hour had passed since Ulla left the 
hall, yet he could have sworn she had not been gone 
fifteen minutes, when suddenly a kinsman of the 
chieftain rushed in, breathless with speed, exclaim- 
ing: 

* Haste, haste, Earl Ranald, your bride is stolen 
away!’ 

“Ha! there is treachery here then! Vile dog, I 
expected this!’ exclaimed Earl Ranald, drawing his 
sword and rusbing upon the chief of Eigg. 

With a blow from his heavy broadsword, the en- 





raged chieftain struck the weapon of the earl from 
his hand, 

“Would you stop to bandy words with me, instead 
of pursuing your bride? Ho! men of Higg, haste! 
man the boats—lose not a moment!’’ 

All was now confusion. While the men flew 
hither and thither, in obedience to the orders of 
McDonald, the women tossed their armas wildly, ut- 
tering loud wails for the stolen bride; some hastened 
to cast off the boats in pursuit of the fugitives, 
while foremost the galley of Earl Ranald, bending 
to the sweeping blast, the black seas rushing over 
her deck, dashed like a mad thing before the gale, 
which was now every moment increasing. 

In the confusion, the companions of Edwin thought 
to secure their escape to their boat, rocking among 
the dangerous shoals of sunken rocks shelving down 
from the Scuir Eigg. Already had they scaled the 
precipitous ridge, and were rapidly making their 
dangerous descent, now hanging from some jutting 
crag, now leaping over deep chasms, the spray of the 
billows almost blinding them, and the roar of the 
maddened waves thundering in their ears, 

The last descent was accomplished, and, breasting 
the boiling surf, they had nearly reached the boat 
when their escape was suddenly cut off by the band 
of Eiggmen, who rushed upon them. 

They fought like lions, but at length, overpowered 
by numbers, stunned by brutal blows, the blood 
streaming from many wounds, they were bound 
hand and foot and conveyed to the castle, where 
they were thrown down into a corner of the church- 
yard like brute beasts packed for the butcher’s 
shambles, to await the retarn of the chief. 

Far out upon the raging sea, like a thing instinct 
with life, bearing the fate of two devoted beings, 
the little bark of Edwin bore bravely on, now riding 
the top of the mountain waves, now plunging adown 
the huge black gulfs, as it were, into the very 
depths of the ocean. 

in, on, trembling, reeling, dashes the little boat. 
Once around yonder rocky headland, and they are 
safe, for there rides a stranger ship from England, 
waiting to bear the lovers to her own beautiful 
land. 

Alas! that headland they were not destined to 
reach! 

For row the boats of the pursuers are fast gaining 
upon them, and first the galley of Earl Ranald 
plunges past them, half buried in the foaming 
waves, then quickly changing her course, bears down 
lika some huge bird of prey upon the little bark; 
while the boats of the Eiggmen, with their chief 
standing bare-headed at the prow of the foremost, 
his grey locks sweeping to the wind, follow close 
behind. A wild shout, which echoes above the 
roaring of the blast, proclaims the fate of the un- 
happy fugitives. 

They are taken, and, loaded with curses and bitter 
taunts, borne back to the castle. 

No language can do justice to the fury of McDon- 
ald, when in the abductor of his daughter ho dis- 
covered the son of his bitterest foe, McLeod of 
Skye. Even his kinsmen and followers shrank ap- 
palled, as they listened to such terrible oaths, and 
witnessed the storm of passion. 

No ray of pity shed its softening light over his 
savage soul, as, seizing the wretched Ulla, the pale- 
ness of death upon her marble brow, her garments 
wet with the spray of the ocean clinging to her 
delicate limbs, and her mournful gaze still fastened 
upon her lover, he dragged her to the side of Earl 
Ranald, and bade the priest to perform his office. It 
was indeed a refinement of cruelty, even in the 
presence of Edwin, thus to make his Ulla the bride 
of another. Fate could have naught in store to 
equal the bitter anguish of that moment; neither 
torture nor death itself could now appal his soul. 

No sooner was this unhallowed rite consummated 
than, bearing off his insensible bride, Earl Ranald 
immediately set sail for the Orkneys. Then 
McDonald, bidding his myrmidons seize the young 
chieftain, they bore him like savages to immediate 
death. 

In afew moments all that remained of that brave 
and noble youth was a lifeless, mutilated corpse ! 

This done, the chief of Eigg hastened to complete 
his vengeance upon the unfortunate kinsmen of Ed- 
win, who, young and ardent like himself, had so 
generously volunteered to share in an adventure 
fraught with so much danger, and which was des- 
tined to terminate so fatally. First stripping them 
of their clothing, and shockingly maltreating their 
persons, their tongues were slit with red hot knives, 
and then, chained to the dead body of the young 
chief, they were cast into a worthless boat and set 
adrift upon the stormy ocean. 

** Go, now,”’ cried the chief—“ go find your master, 
and bid him see how Skyemen are entertained by the 
chief Eigz!” 

As if guided by an unseen hand, the boat with its 
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appalling freight kept steadily and safely on over 
the storm tossed billows towards the coast of Skye. 
Some fishermen, overtaken by the storm, were just 
nearing the shore. wher their attention was attracted 
by the drifting boat, and steering for it, they were 
strack with horror at the spectacle it presented. 
They recognised at once the body of their belove:! 
young chieftain, and, although so craelly mutilated, 
they »lso discovered in those bleeding, helpless 
beings, who still breathed, the near Kinsmen of 
McLeod. 

The dreadful tidings soon spread ; and along pro- 
cession of the islanders, men, women, ani children, 
with shrieks of wos and loud lamenttions, bore the 
remainsof their young chief to Dunvegan, 

The grief of the aged McLeod at first stunned 
even the desire for vengeance on the murderers of 
his son. But the more terrible was the revulsion 
from this overwhelming sorrow. His own, his brave, 
his noble boy, the hope of his aged years, thus foully 
slain! 

With deep and bitter oaths hevowed he would ex- 
terminate the race of McDonald, sparing n- ither sex 
nor age; and with a numerous force did the chief of 
Skye vow bear down upon Higg. 

But McDonald had already anticipated the ap- 
proach of the foe; and, knowing it was vain to 


compete with numbers more than double the 
whole population of the island, had recourse to 
stratagem. 

Among the numerons caverns with which Figg 
abounds, there was one which was known only to the 
chieftain himself, aud this cavern he had long de- 
termined upon as a means of escaping in an emer- 


gency like the present. It was situated about mid- 
way in the island, its mouth or entrance being 


hidden by an impetuous fall of water plunging down 
the overhanging mass of rocks. This entrance was 


50 Very narrow that but one person could at one time 
pass through, but this effected, it soon opened into 
an «rea of some two hundred feet. 

Tothe cave, then, did the chief of Eigg, with 
every living soul upon the island, hastily betake 
hinself, 

The boats of the enemy swiftly approached; and, 
like bloowhoun 8 scenting their prey, did the Skye- 
men spring upon the shore, headed by McLeod, 

3ut they found no one, Nota human being met 
their infuriated search. Again and again they ex- 
plored every part of the island; but in vain. It 
was evident that, fearing the vengeance of MclI.eod, 

the inhabit:nts, with their chief, had left the 
island. Setting fire to the castle, therefore, and 
the surrounding dwellings, McLeod and his followers 
retreated to their boats. But it was now near night 
and, in the meantime, so dense a fog had arisen 
that it was in possible to steer with any safety from 
the shore, through the dangerous rocks and shoals 
with which they were surrounded, They therefore 
concluded to remain where they were until morn- 
ing. 

During the night, there was a fall of snow, and 
with the dawn of day, the island appeared shrouded 
as with a winding-sheet, while the smoke of the 
smouldering ruins hung like a faneral-pall above 
it. 

The chief of Skye, unwilling to lose his prey, re- 
solved upon making another search upon the island, 
and landed accor:ingly with his men, They had 
not proceeded far when, upon the surface of the 
pure white snow, they found the fresh track of a 
man’s foot! ‘This discovery was hailed with a 
shout; for it proved the foe were yet upon the is 
land. Eagerly now did they pursue the track until 
it was lost in the foam of the torrent. 

The entrance to the cave was soon discovered, 
while the shouts of the invadera were answered by 
a yell of defiance from within. 

To make egress through the narrrow opening 
would be certain death, as but one person could at 
the same time pass through. McLeod therefore 
called upon the chief of Kigg to surrender himself 
and followers into his hands. This demand was 
met with shouts of derision. He then dared 
McDonald to an equal combat; this was also 
received with defiance. 

Then did McLeod determine upon a horrible ven- 
geance ; although to eff-ct it would require a Jabour 
herculean, To turn that powerful stream from its 
natural channel was the first thing to be accom- 
plished ; and tho chief himself, with his men, began 
eagerly the stupendous undertaking with such rude 
implements as they could procure, either from their 
boats oramid the ruins of the castlo. 

Strengthened by revenge and hatred, in less time 
than could be deemed possible the work was accom- 
plished, and the stream which for ages and ages had 
leaped over that cavern’s mouth, now spread itself 
out into a small lake, overflowing the pleasant green 
holm through which it had wound its way to the 
rocky precipice. 
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Once more did McLeod eall upon McDonald tosur- 
render. It was answered by the same bursts of 
defianc», and such bitter, insulting taunts as well 
nigh maddened the chief of Skye. ‘Then, bidwing 
his men bring hither «verything of a combustible 
nature which could be procured, he set fire to them 
at the mouth of the cavern. 

Unmoved by the shrieks of the females, or the 
cries of helpless infanoy, the greedy flames were fast 
fed, until the deop silence of the grave assured 
McLeod the deed was cone and his revenge eom- 

leted! 
, Thus did the whole population of Eizg meet their 
dreadful fate within that dark cavern, which is still 
visited by the trav-ller. 

Nofurther record seems te have been made of the 
fate of the unfortanate Ulta. R, H. 








FACETIA. 
—_~+_—— 


THE RULING PASSION. 


Farmer MoGrag: “Docther,a’'ll gie ye a hunner 
pown if ye’ll keep me leevin’ anither twalmonth.”* 

Amrastz M.D: “I’m afraid, Mr. McGrab, I 
couldn’t do it for that. I might try if you made it 
five hundred.” 

Farmer McGrap (emphatically): “I'd rather 
dee,” —Judy. 

THE GENTLE ART. 


Mr. Guparon : “Oh, I say, now, Miss Ada, you 
are fishing for a complimeut.” 
Miss MacArecie: “Oh dear no, I never fish in 
shallow waters !” —Judy. 
THREE REASCNS. 
(A Weather Prophecy.) 
“TAm waiting forthe summer,” sang the 
maiden at her loom, 
“For I can’t letJohnny kiss me with the 
old folks in the room. 
In the bright and balmy weather we can 
wander, he and I, 
Where there's no one to observe us but the 
hedges and the sky.” 


“T am waiting for the summer,” sang the 
spirited lessee 

Of some gardens much affected by the cock- 
ney on the spree, 

“When the Londoners are frying in the sun’s 
excessive glare 

They've a knack of getting tlrirsty, and they 
like the open air.” 

“T am waiting for the summer,” 
famous Russian chief. 

“We have worked it very nicely, thanks to 
clever Ignatieff. 

When the snows and rains aie over, we-can 
fall upon the Turk, 

And commence that Holy warfare which in 
winter wouldn’t work.” 

In the summer, lo! the maiden took her 
Johnny fora stroll. 

In the summer went the people to those 
gardens by the shoal. 

In the summer over Europe rang the battle 
cry afar, 

And the betting was divided ’twixt the 
Sultan and the Czar, —Fua. 


THE GRANDPA. 


sang a 


Tur grandpa is an in¢ividul, aged somewhere 
between fifty and one hundred years, and iz a eom- 
mon occurrence in most well-regulated familys. 

Next to a helthy mother-in-law, they hay more 
bizziness on hand.than any other party ia the house- 
hold. 

They are the standard authority on all leading 
topicks, and what they don’t know about things that 
happened sixty-five years ago, or -what will /happen 
for the next three years to cum, iz a damage for 
ennybody to kno. 

Grandpas are not entirely useless; they are handy 
to hold babys, and are very smart at mending a 
broken broom-handle, or putting up the clothes line 
on washing days. 

I hav seen grandpas that could churn, but I kon- 
sider ita mean trik to set an old fellow of eighty 
years to churning butter. ; 

I am a grandpa miself, but i won't eburn for no 





concern, not if i understand miself, 


Lam willing to rok baby while the wimmin folks 
are bileing soap; they kan keep me bunting hens 
eggs, or pickin green kurrants ; er kore apples for 
sass; bat, by thunder, i won’t churn. 

Grandpas are poor help at bringing up children ; 
they are full eouff ov precept and katexism, but.the 
yung ones all seem to understand that graudpa minds 
them a beap more than they mind gramcpa. 


A Rome miss of seventeen summers has con- 
cluded to marry a big man for her first husband and 
a little one for the second, so that she can cut the 
clothes of the first down and make them over for 
his suceessor. Thus the hard times force aome 
lessons of rigid economy and practical seuse upon 
tender childuood. 
THA GREAT REMEDY. 
(By a Lady of a Oortain Age.) 


As sets the sun beyond the western hills, 
And twilight covers earth with mantle 


grey, 
So have the golden beanties of the day 
Sunk in the azure night !—like sparkling 


8 
Hiding ‘neath hyacinths and daffodils 

Jn abady neoks where sunshine cannot 

stay !— 

Sofrom my life its bright tints fade away, 
And wintry whiteness all the future fils! 
milo ane cloud has gathered ronnd my 

oad, 

As round a mountain top in Alpine sky! 
Its silvery tresses tell of glories fled, 

Taueir curling shadows on life’s ocean lie. 
Let the dark past be buried wich its dead! 

Life shall be bright for me, for I will— 

Dxu! ~- —Fuan, 


Tu ’AcNreo Maw: Our married man’s eldest 
boy objects to the Marriage witn the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill. He says it’s an Aunty Bilious Pill to 
swallow, —Fun. 

THE SUGAR FAMINE. 


“ We are threatened with a total failure of the su 
supply.’’—** Daily Paper.” : 
JANE without sugar now must drink her tea, 
Unsweetened too much William’s liquor 


be. 
So slight a matter gives them both the 


ump. 
What difference does it make to them !—A 
lump, —Faa. 


A FARMER’sS JOKE. 


We recently heard of a good joke, perpetrated by 
afarmer, a member of the Farmers’ Club. He had 
been bothered greatly by gentlemen from the city, 
who had enteved his woods witha perfect abandon, 
and slaughtered the squirrels in great pumbers. 

One day he procured two or three squirrels, and 
had them stuffed, He then nailed them fast tothe 
limbs of as many trees, in such a way that they could 
be easily discovered. 

How much powder and lead has been wasted on 
those squirrels it is impossible to say, but many a 
good marksman has wondered why he could nvt bag 
the game. The old farmer has doubtless enjoyed 
many a hearty Jaugh at the discomfitare of the 
hunters. 

A MAN in an Ulster tried to kick his horse the 
other day, and as he felt his overcoat rip up she 
back to a point several degrees above the horizon of 
his diaphragm, he thanked Heaven tremendously 
that he was not a woman, 

“LONG OATS ;” OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY, 


Lapy: “ Why do you beat those poor donkeys 
so?” ‘ 

Bory: “Well, mum, you see we don’t give ’emno 

“9 —Fan. 
ALL THE SAME ®HING. 

Tue “Globe,” on the day of the Boat-raco, in its 

first edition, announced,— 
Oxford, 1; Cambridge, 2. 
Inits third, “‘Dead-heat.’”’ But these are only dif- 
ferent ways of expressing the same thing. No doubt 
the first anuouncement should have been read,— 
Oxford won ; Oambridge two. 
We gladly acknowledge the ‘‘ Globe’s”’ ingenuity in 
combining the apparent variety with its essential 
ebaracteristic of being “all round alike.”’—Punch. 
‘(80 PREVENTIVE WHATEVER.” 

Apvancep ‘Trinxer: “Ah! I don't believe in 
waccination, I don’t; I had a child of mine wac- 
cinated once, and blowed if he didn’t tumble out of 
the top storey window the next day and broke his 





arm, he did.” 








ay? 
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FUND WANTING. 


Party (about to ask fer a subscription): “I am 
so glad we have met, Mrs. Uhodder; I wanted to 
speak to you—ahem !—the Idiot Orphans’ Fund.” 

Mrs. C.—* Dear, dear! Poor child, did he stray 
far? Lawksa mussy! Fund is he,then? Why, Hi 
didn’t heven know he were Jost!” —Fun. 

COMPLIMENTARY. 


Dreaprvut Otp Man (who only believes in Profes- 
sioval music: ‘‘I hope you amateur gentlemen take 
areal pleasure in performing?” 

Ounorvs: “* Certainly we do!” 

DrrapruL Oty Man: “Then, at least there is 
some compensation for the torture yon inflict !’’ 

7 —Punch 
DOMESTIC TRAINING. 
(South of Ireland.) 

District Visiror: “Well, Mrs, Murphy, T’m 
glad to hear your daughter has gota place as par- 
lour-maid. Do you think she'll be up to the work ?”’ 

Mars. Murpuy: Ah, thin,wkywouldn’tshe? Sure 
isn’t she used to the ways at home ?” —Punch 


“17's AN ILL WIND,” &¢. 


Srortine Svs: “T should like to have my ‘leave 
a3 soon as possible. Colonel, for I've just heard my 
father’s had a bad fall out hunting.” 

CoLONEL: ‘‘Dear me! I’m sorry to hear that! I 
hope he’s not hurt !”’ 

Sporting Sus: “Oh, it isn’t that !—only T want 
to have his horse !!” —Punch, 


FILIAL RESPECT. 


Tue other day one of the clerks in » Washington 
street store found the porter crammed among the 
boxes down the cellar, with pen, ink, and paper be- 
fore him. 

“Writing a letter, eh ?’’ queried the clerk, 

“ Yes; writing to the cld man in Buffalo.” 

He handed up the half-written letter for in- 
spection, and presently the clerk remarked : 

“T see you spell jug ‘g-u-g’—that isn’t right.” 

**Of course not,’’ replied the porter; ‘ but you 
see I am writing to the old man,and he always 
spells that way. IfI put the other‘g’ to it, he 
would think Iwas putting on style over him and 
forgetting that I was his son. He’s good-hearted, 
and I don’t want to hurt his feelings.” 

The letter went off with only one ‘g” at the end 
of *‘ gug.’” 


Dinner A LA RusH.—A meal at a City restan 
rant. 


A visitor being asked whether he preferred pic” 
tures to statuary, said he preferred the latter,*a® 
*‘you kin go all round the statoos; but you kin see 
only one side of the pictures,” 

A GENUINE Quack.—a duck. 


AT THE BALL. 
GENTLEMAN (making up his dancing engagements) : 
—‘‘ Your first name, Miss Jones, if you please; 


obliged to be particular; have engagements with . 


three Joneses, two Browns, three Whites, two Blacks, 
six Smiths, one Whales, two Lambs.” 


COMPLIMENTS. 


A ScotcuMAN complained to another that he had 
got a ringing in his head. 
“Do you ken the reason ©’ that?” asked the 


“Tl tell ye. It’s because it’s empty.” 
“ And ha’ ye never a ringin’ in your head ?”’ quoth 
the other. 
** No, never.” 
‘And do ye ken the reason? Because it’s 
cracked !” 
DREAMS, 


A MERCHANT in a provincial town in Scotland had 
a habit of saying: 

“It micht hae been waur,”’ to everything that 
was told him, however sad the story might be. 

A neighbour, thinking that he would knock the 
wind out of him, one morning said : 

‘* Man, I had an’awfu’ dream last night.’’ 

** Aye, what did ye dream?” 

** I dreamed that I was in hell,” 

“*Tt micht hae been waur.” 

** How could it hae been waur?” 

**Tf it had been a reality.” 


A THOUGHT. 

A HIGHLAND laird was checked off in his financial 
accounts by his wife on his return. He had 
atthe chemist’s for a draught forthe babe of three 
years old. 

She said : “ I see ye canna buy poothers for bairns, 
I Would ’a’ gotten twaas big as yours for a sbillin’.” 





Jamie replied, “Hoo wud you manage that?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. He would spier hoo auld 
the bairn wus ?” 

an of coorse, an’ I tell’t himit was three years 
auld.” 
“Well, if it had been me, I wud say the babe was 
six years, an’ I would ’a’ gotten ane as big again, and 
then divided it in twa.’’ 

“That thocht never siruck me,’ answered 
Jamie. 


A LAWYER was noticed at a recent concert in 
Aberdeen enthusiastically applauding one of the 
singers, and trying toget up an encore, 

*- Fond of wusic, isn’t he?” said one acquaintance 
to another. 

**No,” was the reply, “‘ it’s mere professional in- 
stinct, He is moving for a new trial.” 


A REST, 


Some years ago a geutleman, in Liverpeol, who 
had the misfortune-to lose his nose, was followed by 
an Irisn beggar woman, who kept exclaiming: 

** Heaven preserve your hononr’s eyesight !”’ 

The gentleman was at last irritated by her im- 
portunity, and svid: 

‘* Why do you wish my eyesight to be preserved ? 
Nothing ails my eyesight, nor is likely to do.” 

** No, your honour,”’ said the drishwoman ; “‘ but 
it will be asad thing if it does, for you will have 
nothing to rest your spectacles upon!’ 





NOTHINGS, 





ONLY some wither’d blossoms, 
- Crumbling to dry decay ; 
Only a glove half torn in two,J 
And idly cast away. 
Only a heart that is breaking— 
That is if hearts cournp break ; 
Only a man adrift tor life, 
All for a woman’s sake. 


Only a few such tokens, 
Prized by a love-sick fool ; 
Nought but the ashes that strew the 
ground 
When love’s hot flame grows cool. 
Not the first man by thousands, 
The dupe of a heartless flirt ; 
Not the first time that priceless love 
~ Was‘treated like common dirt. 


Only in jest! You know it 
Now, though it’s rather late— 
Rather too late to turn in your life, 
And seek for another fate. 
You'rs not a man like thousands, 
With a heart that will veer and twirl, 
And feel a glow at the word and glance 
Of every flirting, girl. 


Finish’d for ever and lost ; 
Wreck’d by a treacherous smile ; 
Following madly a Wiill-o’-the-wisp, 
Happy, if but for awhile. 
Only a heart that is broken— 
That is if hearts coutp break ; 
Only a man adrift for life, 
All for a woman’ssake. 
G. E. C. 





GEMS. 


Who ever heard of slandering a bad man? Who 
ever heard of counterfeiting a bad note? Slander, 


aga rule, is the revenge of a coward. It is generally 


the best people who are injured in this way. 

Men with few faults are the least anxious to dis- 
cover those of others. 

By imparting our griefs we halve them ; by com- 
maunicating our joys we double them, 

We feel the neglect of others toward ourselves ; 
but we do not even suspect our neglect of them. 

One enemy may do us more injury than twenty 
friends can repair. Itis politic, therefore, to over- 
look a score of offences, before you makea single 


‘oe. 

What is idleness? A public mint, where various 
kinds of mischief are coined, and extensively cireu- 
lated among the most despicable of the human race. 

When «married couple are one, their success is 
pretty sure to be won too; when they are two, the 
chances are two toone ‘that their affairs will be all 


at sixes and sevens. 


The money-scraping miser, who is always thinking 
of number one, and looking out for safe investments, 
forgets that the only money wecan never lose, is 
that which we can never give away; and that the 
worst of all wants is the wi nt of what we have. 

The truest charactors of ignorauce 

Are vanity, and prise, and arrogance ; 

As blind men used to bear their noses hi¢her 

Than those who have ‘their eyes and sight 
entire. 





STATISTICS. 


Tur Cosr.or Epucarion 1N 1876.—A Parliamen- 
tary paper relating to grants to eiementary schools 
and the results of their inspection, shows thut in 
the year ended March 31, 1876. the total expeudi- 
ture from education grants (includi.g giants to 
training colleges, pensions to teachers, and expenses 
of administration) was £1,532.610 17s. 1ld., which 
was a net increase over the previous year of £175,863 
18s. 6d. ‘he grants to Church of Kngland schools 
amounted to £879,945 8s. 9d. British, Wesleyan, 
and otber schools received £253,816 19s. 7d. Roma 
Catholic schools, £81110 33 3d. Board schools, 
£173,778 16s. 7d., and Parochial Union schools £120. 
The expenses of administration amounted to £140, 59 
ls. 1ld,, the organisation of districts cost £3,494 
12s. 4d.; and grants to school boards, under Act 3:3 
and 34 Vict. cap, 75, sec. 97, amounted to £384 16s. 
4d. The total expenditure from education grants 
from 18289 to March 31, 1876, was £17,520 036 6s. 
10d., of which Charch of England schools received 
£11,343,316 15s. 4d. British, Wesleyan, and other 
schools, £2,923,711 63. 1d. Roma: Catholic schools, 
£817,535 11s. 2d. Board schools, £330,616 15s. 5c. 
Parochial Union schools, £78,803 9s, 9d. ; and other 
schools, £189 4s. 10d. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Fig Puppina.—Half pound of figs cut fine, half 
pound of suet ditto, half pound of bread crumbs, haly 
pound of brown sugar, two ounces candied jemon, 
two eggs well beaten, a little nutmeg, and one 
spoonful of syrup in milk, all put into the mould, 
and boiled for three hours. 

Sore Turoat.—Soak a small piece of bread 
about the size of a hazel nut, and then take a pinch 
of eayenne pepper; mix and roll up in the form of 
a pill, which tho patient must swallow, when in 
about three hours he will be relieved from all pain, 
In a severe case a second dose may be requisite, 
which has never been known to fail. 

Vo Cuzan Curwa.—China is best cleaned, when 
very dirty, with finely-powdered fuller’s-earth and 
warm water, afterwards rinsing it well in clean 
water. <A little soft soap may be added to the water 
instead of fuller’s-earth. ‘I'he same plan is recom- 
mended for cleaning glass. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tax Alexandra Palace and Park are to be re- 
opened on Whit-Monday, and everything will be 
done to ** popularise the place. without making it 
low or vulgar.”’? Such is the promise, and the enter- 
prise of the firm that has it in hand will no doubt 
put many attractions before the public. ‘There is 
room for the two amusement institutions, the 
Crystal Palace and the Alexandra Palac:, each caters 
for a distinct population, the one almost cut off from 
easy access to the other's legitimate quarters. 


Tre Chancellor of the Exehequer is again in luck- 
He has had «close shave of a deficit, Whereas he 
has £153,086 tothe good. It is a narrow margin; 
still, it is on the right side; and as the days of 
larger surpluses.are over, we should be thankful for 
small mercies. 

Lorp Braconsrretp, in “ Lothar,’ suggests 
that life would be more enjoyable if we went out of 
town with the first note of the nightingale and re- 
turned with the first sound of the muffin bell. It 
must be excruciating pain to him to return to town 
to-day, for the first note of tho nightingale has 
already sounded, It has been heard near the 
Alexandra Palace. Asa token of the early spring 
time the martens and swallows are already coming 
back, And the great season in this simmering town 
is already beginning. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. C.—Contributions declined with thanks, 
Hamuzet.—Construct your communication in the usual 
manner. What this is may be seen on reference to the 
daily papers. 
Acair.—No charge is made, 
Rosre.—The handwriting is very fair, but better can be 
doue. 
E. D.—If accepted, payment will be made, We do 
not undertake to return rejected manuscripts, 
Katr.—The best that can be said about the handwrit- 
ing is that it is very legible. 
R. M.—We are sorry that we cannot accommodate 
you. There is something wanting in reference to the 
good faith of the announcement. 
L. W.—Take open-air exercise in the early morning; 
be careful also that your diet is simple and taken regu- 
larly, 
£E, H,—The number will be forwarded on receipt of two 
postage stamps, The remuneration depends upon cir- 
cumstances, 
8, W.—A little cooling medicine may be serviceable, 
but as such eruptions arise from various causes you 
should consult « medical man, 
Tom.—A deserter is always liable to bearrested. When 
taken he will be tried before a court martial, which 
will award such punishment as the nature of the offence 
demands, 
CriavupEe.—Such a transaction is not a marriage. 
writing is very good, 
J.D. F.—Withernam was the name of a locality well 
know in those days. To your other query—yes, if they 
are accepted. 
E. M.—The usual specific is tincture of cantharides 
diluted with Eau de Cologne. 
H. S.—It is a difficult task to help a man who has the 
candour to acknowledge that he has not one redeeming 
quality. 
W. S.—The lines will not do. They are suggestive of 
something pretty and pleasant, but they create disap- 
pointment becau-<e of their feebleness. 
_W. J. W,—Any jeweller will supply the ring you de- 
sire. 
A. H.—Both are good, but we think Pitman’s has a de- 
cided prefercnce. 
Rosr.—Use some mild medicine, and wash the face 
copiously with elder-flower water. 
Anwsik.—There could be no impropriety in the course 
you mention. 
Bi1t.—The application of caustic is one of the best 
remedies, but it must be used with great care. 

L, M.—Declined with our best thanks, The story dis- 
plays some creditable literary abilities, but is too desti- 
‘tute of popular iuterest, 

‘T.—Tin was found in Cornwall several centuries before 

the Christian era. Hence the Scilly Islands were called 

Cassiterides—Kassiteros, in Greek, meaning tin. 

G. D.—We have no more exact account than the one 
you mention, 

M. D,—On the same finger as the wedding-rin, 
on the third finger of the lefthand. 

S. G. G.—It would be quite in accordance with cere- 
mony to accept the present. A turquoise isa charming 
colour. 

M. C. W., a seaman in the Royal Navy, thirty-six, fair, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
jd matrimony. She must be about twenty-nine, fond of 

me. 


The 


namely, 


wishes to correspond with a young gentleman between 
eighteen and nineteen, Respondent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, hazel 
eyes. 

M,. M. and L. L., two seamen in the Boyal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies witha 
view to matrimony, M- M. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition, L. L. is twenty-two. Both are 
educated. 

Tim and Terry, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies. Tim is twenty- 
four, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good-lookiug. 
Terry is twenty-three, considered good-looking, blac 
hair, dark eyes, and of a very loving disposition. They 
must be tall, dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 

A. F. and G. L. 8S. wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony, A. F. is seven- 
teen, dark hair and eyes. G. L. S. is eighteen, dark hair, 
and blue eyes. Respondents must be between eighteen 
and twenty-two. 

B. B., twenty-two, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and tweuty-three. Respondents must be ina 
good position, 

G. W. and M. M., two friends, would like to eorrespond 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony. 
G. M. is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 
dark, andfondof home, W. M.is twenty-seven, medium 
heig ht, 

Maniay, eighteen, tall, fond of home and childrea, fair* 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman’ 
about twenty-eight, 

K. M. M. and Mary, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, M, is 
twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes. May is twenty-four, 
tall, brown hair, blue eyes, They are both gvod-looking. 
Tradesmen preferred, 


LOVE ME, LOVE, 


Love me, love, but breathe it low, 
Soft as summer-weather ; 
If you love me, tell me so, 
As we sit together, 
Sweet and still as roses blow; 
Love me, love, but breathe it low, 


Tell me only with your eyes, 
Words are cheap as water; 

If you love me, looks and sighs 
Tell my mother’s daughter 

More than all the world may know; 

Love me, love, but breathe it low, 


Words for others, storm and snow, 
Wind and changeful weather— 

Let the shallow waters flow, 
Foaming on together; 

But love is still and deep, and oh! 

Love me, love, but breathe it low, 


THE SECRET, 


She gaily plucked a rose from out the flowers, 
And fastened it with deftness on my breast ; 
I, stopping, thanked her ’mid the hawthorn 


owers— 
I may not tell the rest. 


My love trilled out an airy, lightsome tune, 
Sang sweetly, as her fancy did suggest; 
Perhaps I interrupted her too soon— 
I may not tell the rest, 


She, langhing low, said ne’er a word to me, 
But upward held her face to be caress’d ; 
The little birds that chirruped in the tree— 


Perchance may tell the rest! M. K, 


W. F. and G. L., two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young men, W. F. is nineteen, 
medium height, good-looking. N. L, is twenty-two, tall, 
dark. Respondents must be good-looking, and fond of 
music, 

V. E. G., twenty, good-looking, fair, would like to re- 
ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen. Respondent must be good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 

Terer W., Lone Tom, and Psrer H., three seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies. Terry W. is twenty-one, good-looking, 
Long Tom is twenty-one, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home 
andmusic, Peter H, is twenty, dark brown eyes, fond of 
home. 

C. B. and G. S., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with aviewto matrimony. C. B. 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, G.S,is twenty- 
one, medium height, fair, 

ALLIE, nineteen, auburn hair, brown eyes, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a fair, good-looking 
young man, fond of home and music, 

E. B. and K.K., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. E. B. is twenty, good-looking, medium 
height, K. K,is nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 
dark. 

Mary W. and Katie M., two friends, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony. Mary W. is tall, good-looking, blue 
eyes, and fond of music. Katie M., is tall, dark, good- 
looking, brown hair, brown eyes. 





Muniz, eighteen, dark brown hair, brown eyes, tall, 


fond of music, and of a loving disposition, would like 
to correspund with a young lady who must be ina good 
position. 

G. F, M., twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accom. 
plished, would like to correspond with a young lady, 
with a view to matrimony. ust be twenty-two, tho. 
roughly domesticated. 

S. D. F., twenty-five, good-looking, tall, fond of home, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty. 

G. F. and B. F., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions. G. F.is twenty- * 
five, idered hand , good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, and lightblue eyes. B. F. is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, medium height, of a loving , 
disposition. 

Jzxntz, twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman who must be tall, fair, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

Emutr L., seventeen, dark, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to er ae with a young 
man, Must be about nineteen, ,» dark, handsome, 
fond of society. 

J, W., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, dark 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to ¢orrespond; 
with a young woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. fi 
E. D., thirty-five, good-looking, medium height, blue 
es, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady, 

ut thirty-three, Widow not objected to, Must be 
affectionate, 

Bit and Tom, two seamen in the Borel Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Bill is ° 
twenty-three, black hair, blue eyes, aud medium height, 
of a lovin disposition. Tom is twenty-four, medium’ 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children, 


Mike, a seaman in the Royal Navy, wonld like to’ 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, dark, grey 
eyes. He ig twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, , Kage ‘ 





COMMUNICATIONS RECBIVED ; 


B. G, is responded to by—Lydia L. S., nineteen, good- 
looking, dark hair. 

M. M, by—Annie, seventeen. 

Emma by—Michael, nineteen, light hair, grey eyes, and 
fond of home. 

Caries by—Gertrude, twenty-five, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated. , 
Avice by—Charlie, fair, medium height. 

. P, by—K. T., considefed good-looking, medium 
height, brown hair, 
position, 

A.ice by—D, B., twenty-four, tall, considered good- 

looking. 

Tom py—Alice, twenty, dark hair and eyes, fair, and of 

a loving disposition. . 

T. M. by—Nellie, sixteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fond 

of home and children. 

7 = by—Mary, nineteen, good-looking, fair, medium 
eight, 

wus by—Ada, twenty, thoroughly domesticated, and 


dark blue eyes, and of a loving dis- 


M. M, by—Annie, twenty-two, fair complexion, good- 
tempered, 

Apa 8. by—Jack, in a good position, tall, and of dark 
complexion. 

A. K. M. by—Amy, eighteen, medium height, thinks 
she is all he requires. 

Eveanoer L, by—Q., tall and dark. 

VioLet by—William, a sailor in the Royal Navy, 
tall, curly hair, of a loving disposition, 
she requires, 


fair, 
‘ainks he is all 
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CONDYS.OZONISED SEA SAL A rae ea 


‘ombines the properties of a sea water and . pure air bath; invigorates tie body, strengthens and tranquilises the nervous system ; 
lias a most beneficial effect. 








and 


Through the influence exerted on the nerves and vessels of tie skin by “ CONDY’S OZONISED SEA SALT,” the invigorating effect of baths is 
far greater when Tepid Water is employed with the salt than when COLD WATER is used without it. This will be found of GREAT value to persong 
who have constitutionally a dislike to the use of co.p water, though WITH COLD water the effect is sTILL MORE BRACING. 


N.B.—Spurious mirarions ‘of CONDY’S DISINFECTING FLUID, and CONDY’S OZONISED WATER (for Toilet purposes) being occasionally 
so'd by: Unserapulous Tradesmen, the public are cautioned that the genuine bear my signature and the address, Battersea ou every label. 


(J 
The genuine Condy’s Fluid lias this HLealnamtendy Imitati h t 
“ mitations have no 


signature and address : 


2k) Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer. 
Beware of Imitations. Beware of Imititations. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


The signature on Condy’s Crimson Fiuid is in black ink. The signature on Condy’s Green Fluid is in red ink. 


Acrnts :—JOHN BELL anp CO., 338, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. To be had of all first class Chemists. 
Or direct from H. BOLLMANN CONDY on receipt of stamps. 


Pricv in Bottles, Is., 1 lb.; 1s, 6d., 2 lbs.; and 3s., 4 lbs.; and in Packages of 7 lbs, and upwards, 6d. per Ib., Packages Free. 
Quantities of 7 lbs. and upwards sent, Carriage Paid, to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of stamps as above. 
see that exch label bears my signature’ as above. 











THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BekN AWARDED TO ? 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


For its superiority Over all other Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d., 2d., 44, and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 18., 2/6, and 5s, Boxes. Schools, Families, aud Hotels should puehane the 
2/6 or 5s. size. as there is a considerable saving. 
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: A OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 
Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
‘ Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Slate, 


Purple, Lavender, Pink, Maroon, Claret, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Sir,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People” PRICE s ENCE 
only require a trial to be duly appreciated. I IXF 
have used them for some length of time, and PER BOTTLE. 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 


myself, find in them an item of the highest 


economy. Having been successful with the sed 3 — 
smaller articles, 1 tried the larger, and now. A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet 
dye all at home, viz.—Curtains, ‘Table Covers, 3 enough to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty 
J PF: c, ce «  : « ’ r, Mi > $ : “14 . Ts ng: 
Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results, Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten Minutes, 
March 16, 1875. W. B: A. without soiling the hands. § 








BLACK BEETLES! | 


IE SESE 
BLACK BEETLES: | gui) [i ibs 


; Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 
KEATING “y INSECT POWDER. is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous 


maladies &s 
BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, ané all other 


insects are destroyed by KEATING’S INSECT DES- | KEATI NC’S 




















{ ROYLING POWDER, which is quite harmless to domestic 
animals.—Sold in tins, 1s. and 28. 6d. each, by THomas 
KEATING, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, and all 
Chemists (free by post, 14 and 38 stamps). | 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘ KEAT- 








COUGH LOZENCES. 


> * , Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
ING’S POWDER,” and Dan no — and you i. “jd. and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
will not be disappointed. opium or preparation thereof. 
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HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT eee 
n PB Pe | NAME WW . 
Ss a RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 
wt hI | These purifying and soothing remedies demand the earnest attention of all 
m a) bj | persons liable to rheumatism, gout, sciatica, or other painful affections of the 
| in oe! | muscles, nerves, or joints. The ointment should be applied after the affected 
> C2 | parts have been patiently fomented with warm water, when the unguent should 
<q Pt | be diligently rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction should cause 
Py ia - pain. Holloway’s pills should be simultaneously taken to reduce inflammation 
A and to purify the blood. This treatment abates the violence and lessens the 
frequency of gout, rheumatism, and all spasmodic diseases which spging from 
| hereditary predisposition, or from any accidental weakness of constitution. 
M R G t4 F J O N E S The ointment checks the local malady ; the pills preserve the vital power. 
a pha rinse Seacetineniette-ine> amines — to cite F ait be Lie - oh 
SURGEON DENIS, GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. LONDON, [HE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR’S 
Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for his |GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
perfectly painless system of adapting Prize Medal (London and Paris) They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 


- thei , and ‘tain to prevent the di ttacking an 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMO | aekamie= are certain to preve e disease attacking any 


SPHERIC PRESSURE Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. ~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


aur 
cme cacti. WHITE'S MOG-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
“My dear Doctor.—I request you to accept my grateful thanks for your | ; G _ nd 1862, 
| 








i i hich enables me to masticate my food, and where- | Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 18 
sco pig chew your professional skill, as 1 think the public ought to ae allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men w be the most effective invention 
know where such great improvements in dentistry and mechanical skill can be in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, @0 often 
obtained hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 


| budy, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
*] am, dear doctor, myer wht SengeaeTuaitiet tothe Queen (4nd PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much easo and closeness that it cannot 
“@, H, Jones, Esq., D.D.8.” | be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 











| of the body, two inches below the hips. being sent to the 
WHY THIRST 
“ Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 

9 NEW PATENT 

R IELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
1 j ‘'be material of whicn these are made 18 recommended by the faculty as 

| giving efficient and per manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICOSE 

(FOR BOTH SEXES). 
Placed in the. mouth affords immediate JOHN WHITE. Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
WHEN ONE OF “ "An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
EFFERVESC ING LOZENGES | VEINS. &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 108., to 16s. each. Postage free. 
SOLID THIRST QUENCHERS,  __einvatuabic.” ‘They prevent stooping and preserve the symmetry of the Ohest. 
relief. effer vescing like lemonade. | THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL RECEIPTS 





= |and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
Price of a Single ‘Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
/being peculiarly ELAS TIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for 
po CHEST EXPANDING BRACES 
| Prices for Children, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Adults, 10s, 6¢., 15s. 6d. & 21s. Postage free. 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


To actors, clergymen public sneakers, and TO PURCHASE 
after.smoking they are invaluable. HOWWS Evin AS PER MONTH, 8 
* a Ns Py pat oe CBans - HiRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 39 & 88, Southampton Balding, 
3 . ’ 9 3 Jhancery Lane. 


26. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. HOW TO.PURG HASE T OF LAND 
aot tn a aa OR 58 A H, 
FRAM PTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening Purposes — 
cat Be a Mo Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 
A WAR L ae R 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
HIS llent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion, 
bilious oon liver eta aints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness HOW TO NVEST VY R MON EY 
spasms, and all disorders of the — and bowels; or where an aperient is W TH SA FE . 
ess i cine ie mame ter | Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Southampton 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing | Buildings, Chancery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 


headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous | Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
afiections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy |balances. Cheque-books supplied. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares 





bloom to the complexion. | vpu*chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
| Office hours from 10 till 4. on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. ner box. A Pamphlet with fuil particulars may be had on application. 
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THE LONDON READER. 


PART 164, FOR NOVEMBER. 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 
CONTAINS 


THAT YOUNG PERSON.—A New Original Illustrated Serial Tale. | KEUBEN ; OR ONLY A GIPSY—A New Original Serial Story. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





RICHARD PEMBERTON—An Original Continuous Story. CLYTIE CRANBOURNE—A New Original Illustrated Tale. 
HIS EVIl, GENIUS—A New Original Tale. | 
ALSO: Short Stories—The Diamond Bracelet, An Old Man’s Darling. Tit for Tat. Holloween, ‘Trixy. Ob, My Cousin, 
Mine No More. The Unguarded Tongue. The Shipwreck. Blue Violets, ‘Ie Pink of Perfection. Engaged. —General 
Articles, Science, Miscellaneous, Gems, Household Treasures, Statistics, Correspondence, Etc. 
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una ADVERTISEMENTS. DrcemBEe, 1876. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE--THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet, refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assnace 
the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself 
with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Coniis Browne, Member of the College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the name of 


OB LOROD?Z wa 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. ‘ 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like » charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE 1s the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meaincitis, etc. 
From Lorp Franois ConyncHaw, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonder- 
ful medicis®, will be glad to have balf a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above address. 
Eart RusskLL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a dispatch from Her Majesty s Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera 
had been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 13, 1864. ; 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Governmen 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 


JOHN GOSNELL &CO.’S 





. 


? you have never tried 
JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


Do so at once, 
And you will never use any other preparation for 
the Teeth, 

If your Chemist or Ferfumer does not keep it, you 
will greatly oblige by forwarding his Name and Address, 
with 18 stamps, to 

JOHN GOSNELL AND CO., ° 
98, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, 
And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by return of Post. 


If you have never tried 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


Do so at once, 
And you will never use any other preparation for 
the Teeth. 

If your Chemist.or Perfumer does not keep it, you 
will greatly oblige by forwarding his Name and Address, 
with 18 stamps, to 
JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,, 

93, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, 

And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by return of Post. 





DECAY 
-TdVad V i 


HLAaL UNV 


PERFECT FREEDOM 
PREMATURE 


SSANZLIHA ANI 


FROM 


JOHN GOSNELL AND (CO0’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


CELEBRATED FOR ITS PURITY. 


= — 








MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. CARRIAGE 
PAID. 





BY THE USE OF WHICH, 
WEIR'S 55s. Sewing Machine for Families "gg During the Last Forty 
WEIR’S 42s. Machine, “THE GLOBE,”| “SUS -cars, 

for Dressmakers. WEIR'S Nw; MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
Patent “7 EPHYR,” ds, Shuttle cronineed INCURAB! nee, of which cases have been 
Lock Stitch Machine, Hand or The nu well-sust ted Testimonials in disorders of the uzan, 


F CHEST, BOWBLS, LIVBR, and KIDNBYS, slso in RHEUMATISM, ULCBRS, sORrs, and 


all SKIN DISBASBS are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful 
Prospectus and Samples Free. Machines Exchanged. 


Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 
J. G. WEIR, 


fluids of the human body. 
2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W. 


Many persons have found them of great service both n prevem'ing ant 


















relieving SBA-SICKNBSS; and in warm clmates they are very beneficiai in all 
Bilious Complaints. , 

Sold in boxes, price 73d., 1s. 1}d., and 28. 9d., by G. WW HFLPTON & Sor, 3 
Orane Court, Fleet Strees, London, and by all Chemists ard Medicine Vendors 
at home and abroad. Sens free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 88 
etamps. 














GRATEFUL -COMFORTING. 


KP tao 


BREAKFAST 


COC ez. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
























MORLEY GRANGE; OR, 


WHY 8HE FORSOOK HIM; OR, THE SECRET 


SCIENCE . ‘ @ : 
HIS BVIL GENIUS ” é 
BAD TEMPER E 
RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
THE GOLDEN BOWL , ‘ 
FASHION AND POLLY. r 
SMALL INDUSTRIES . ‘ 
THE FORREST HOUSE; 
‘ ‘ . ° 
IN DEBT . ‘ “ 
EVE WILTON 
THE DRAMA P ‘ 2 
THE ‘‘ MOSQUITO ’’ QUESTION 


PALSE COLOURS . Pre 
A STRANGER RESEMBLANCE , 
THE REVELATION . 
CAUGHT IN THR ACT . : 
ONLY A NEGRO. . 

AN ARCH HYPOCRITE 

FOUND AGAIN . : 


oR, 


DICK 


IN THE BLUE DRAWING-ROOM . 


AN IRISH SPREE 
SIREN PROOF . . . 
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FOR BATHS,. E76. 


BRACING, A REAL LUXURY. INVIGORATING. 


TISEMENTS. Aprit, 1877 











Combines the properties of 8 sea water and a pure air bath; invigorates the body, strengthens and tranquilises the nervous system; and 


las a most beneficial effect. 


Through the influence exerted on the nerves and vessels of the skin by “CONDY’S OZONISED SEA SALT,” the invigorating effect of baths is 
far greater when Tepid Water is employed with the salt than when COLD WATER s used without it. This wi), be ound of GREAT value to persons 
who have constitutionally a dislike to the use of cotp water, though WITH COLD water the effect is STILL MORE BRACING. 


N.B.—Srurkious imitations of CONDY’S DISINFECTING FLUID, and CONDY’S OZONISED WA'T'ER for Toilet purposes), being occasioualiy 


‘old by Unscrupulous Tradesmen, the public are cautioned that the genuine bear my signature and the address, Battersea on every label. 
; (4 
rhe genuine Condy’s Fluid has this Pow 4 Imitations have not 
signature and address : ? 


Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer. 
Beware of Imitations, Beware of Imititations. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


The signature on Condy’s Crimson Fluid is in black ink. The signature on Ccndy’s Green Fluid is in red ink. 


AcrENTSs :—JOHN BELL anp CO., 388, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. To be had of all first class Chemists. 
Or direct from H. BOLLMANN CONDY on receipt of stamps. 


Price in Bottles, 1s, 1]b.; 18. 6d., 2 lbs.; and 3s., 4 lbs.; and in Packages of 7 lbs, and upwards, 6d. er lb., Packages Free. 
Quantities of 7 lbs. aud upwards sent, " Carriage Paid, to any part of the United Kiagdom on receipt ‘el tamye as above. 
See that each label bears my signature as above. 











THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BeEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK'’S BAKING POWDER. | 


For its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2/6, and 58, Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels Brwne ‘purchase the 
2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable sav ing. 








: : OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 
} Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 

Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Clatet, 


‘TESTIMONIAL. 
Sir,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People” 
only require a trial to be duly appreciated. I PRICE SIXPENCE 
have used them for some length of time, aid PER BOTTLE. 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 


myself, find in them an item of the highest Siler olde P 


economy. Having been successful with the 
smaller articles, I tried the larger, and now A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet 
ce ls a, is enough to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty 











dye all.at home, viz.—Curtains, Table Covers, 
Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results, Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten Minutes, 


March 16, 1878. W. B.A. without soiling the hands. 


rel 














THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insecta, and is perfectly harmless ‘wee even the 
smallest animal or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to Famtuies, SsorrteTors 
or Horers, &c., as being clean in its a Faye and se- 
curing that complete extermination of those pe to sleep- 
ing a ents so difficult to guard against. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘Keatixo’s Powver,’ 
and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 
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LONDON READER, 








PAINLE 
DENTISTRY. 





MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
L STREET, LONDON 
57, Re the British Museum), : 


ined HER .MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for his 
eens pain system of adapting Prize Medal (London and Paris) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL] 

My Dzar Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the 
perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services 
you are at liberty to use my name. — 8. G. Hutrcuins, 

* By appoiptment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“To G. H. Jones, Esq., D D.S.” 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


spe excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quiekly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They reqmre no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. } 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


WHY 


COOPER'S 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


OR 


SOLID THIRST QUENCHERS, 
Placed in the mouth affords immediate 
relief, effervescing like lemonade. 

To actors, clergymen public sneakers and 
after smoking they are invaluable. - 

















In bottles by post 1s. 2d., of the 
patentee, 1 COOP R, Chemist, 


26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
ke excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigesti on 
bilious- and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 


spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
dleom to the complexion. . 








THIRST | 
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BE HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 

These purifying and soothing remedies demand the earnest attention of all 
persons liable to rheumatism, gout, sciatica, or other painful affections of the 
muscles, nerves, or joints. The ointment should be applied after the affected 
parts kave been patiently fomented with warm water, when the unguent should 
be difigently rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction should cause 
pain. Holloway’s pills should be simultaneously taken to reduce inflammation 
and to purify the blood. This treatment abates the violence and lessens the 
frequency of gout, rheumatism, and all spasmodic diseases which spring from 
hereditary predisposition, or from any accidental weakness of constitution. 
The ointment checks the local malady ; the pills preserve the vital power. 


~~ RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
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WHITES Mi MAINLEVER TRUSS 


Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 
i allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention 
in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which caunot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body, two inches below ‘he hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. Gd. Postage free. 
ss Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
- An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
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' 
The material of which these are made 1s recommended by the faculty as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for 
giving efficient and permanent support in all cagesjof WEAKNESS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, &c. Prices 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage free. 


__GHEST EXPANDING BRAGES | 





ee — 


(FOR BOTH SEXEs), 

For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordinary braces. For children they 

are invaluable. They prevent stooping and posneve the symmetry of the Chest. 
Prices for Children, 5s. 6d, and 7s, 6d.; Adults, 10s. 6d., 15s, 6d. & 21s. Postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY. LONDON, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOWTO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 80, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR 5s. A MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Builiing or Gardening Purposes — 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETY, 29 & 
80, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY, 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 80, Southampton 
Buildings*Olrancery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 
Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 til) 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2. 











Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


A Pamphlet with full papticulars may be had on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








J. OLVER, 76, Borough, London. | 


CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR | J. OLWER, 76, Borough, London. 


ALL KINDS OF HAIR WORK. 


Price Lists and Catalogues sent for Stamped Envelope. 


THE NEW GRECIAN PLAIT, 10s. 6d. & 21s, COIL TWIST, 21s. 


CORONET PLAIT, 8s. 6d. HAIR STEMS, 6s. 6d. SET OF SIX. 


LADIES’ COMBINGS.—Send for our Pamphlet (Gratis for Stamped Envelope) before having made up. 


BLACK OR BROWN HAIR DYE, instantaneous, harmless, 


ect, permanent, does not stain the skin. Sent for 2s. 9d. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. —Olver’s Depilatory removes hair from face, arms, etc., without the least harm to the skin. Sent for 2s. 9d. 





J. OLVER, Hair Merchant and Wig Maker, 76, Borough, London. 
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‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE=--THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


‘ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet, refreshing reshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to talm and 
the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide youu 
with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Contis Browne, Member of the College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the naaé of 


CHLORODYTN Zz, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to. be the most, wonderful and valuable remédy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for;Coughs; Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, “ 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diséases=Diphtheria, Fe 
HLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhtea, and’is the only specific in lera and Dysentér} 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancér, Toothache, M 
: From Lorp Franots ConyNnaHal, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this: time last year bought some of Dr. J, Collis Browhe’s Chlorodyne from M&% 
fal medicine, will be glad to baye half.a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above address. e a ~ Bew 
EARL RussELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a dispatch from Her Majesty's Consyl at Manilla to the effect that Oholera 
bad been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was GHLORODYNE.—-See Lancet, December 13; 1864, Pe 


CAUTION.—_BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION,— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was delfferately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to,—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Governmen 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. BAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
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NOW READY, 
THE LONDON READER, 
VOL, XV, <> 
Price 4s. 6d., post-free 5s. 8d., 


Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, together with Short Stories, General Articles, Science, boetry, etc., etc 






es, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
‘Da enport, @nd has found it &® most’ wonder- 
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REUBEN; OR, ONLY A GIPSY. 
HIS EVIL GENIUS. 
THAT YOUNG PERSON. 


CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; OR, BUILT UPON SAND. 
- THE MISER’S HEIR 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
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VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


BY THE USE OF TIIESE 


MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. CARRIAGE 
PAID. 









WEIR’S 55s. Sewing Machine for Families PILLS 
me, WEIR'S 42s. Machine, “THE GLOBE,”| Qi .<femetie During more than 
for Dressmakers. WEIR’S New| asad 40 Years 





Patent “ZEPHYR,” 84s. Shuttle| MAN Y THOUSANDS OF CURES 


. : Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been 
eee «Lock Stitch Machine, Hand or | pronounced INCURABLE! 

Se Foot. The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the uEap, 

etal des CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most, useful 
Family Medicine, it being-A DIREOT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 
fluids of the human body. 

Many persons bave found them of great service both n preventing and 
relieving SEA-SICKNESS ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial in all. 
Bilious ts. 

Bold in boxes, price 7jd., 1s. 1}d., and 28. 9d., by G. Wuetrron & Son, 3. 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by all Ch and Medicine Vendors 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, Ww. _— and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 38 


GRATEFUL -~-COMFORTING. 
kK PPS Sd 
BREAKFAST 


C Oe eA. 


Prospectus and Samples Free. Machines Exchanged. 














































